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TEBE RAT OBB. have no more of this mommery and nonsense.” Notwithstanding this rebuke, been tired down befow they have been half over, and have been obliged to sheer 
, as Mrs. Hill and he were sitting together in the inn, two men asked to speak to off with the ord of my patience, and leave the finishing to others, while 
. . DaceINnG m eo ' him, about his sermon; but on entering the room they began to jump like mad- nothing but a short speech might have been expected from me. In the wa 
RECORDS OF PASSING THOUGHT. men. ‘Ifyou will have such nonsense, you may have it to aot sem Ay he said which too many of these ten meetings are om conducted, | wins Ang 
By Mrs. Hemans. | quietly, and retired till the jampers went away. He could not endure any thing that many aygood cause is injured by the means adopted for their support. 
READING ‘* PAUL AND VIRGINIA,” IN CHILDHOOD. | bordering on fanaticism Though some may be gratified by what may be said to the point, yet, O the dul- 
O gentle story of the Indian Isle! * About half an hour before service, he might be seen watching through a ness, the circumloculiousness, the conceit, the tautology, &c. &e. of others! In 
I loved thee in my lonely childhood well, | telescope his approaching flock, as they descended into the valley, and making | short, few know howto be pithy, short, and sweet. And as I find it very difficult 
On the sea-shore, when day's last purple smile ' | his remarks, tu those near him, on the seriousness or levity of their manner — to be pithy and sweet, my refuge at all times is to be short. Pity, therefore, a 
Slept on the waters, and their hollow swell Sometimes be gave a hint of the latter in his sermon; and they who were con- poor old man, and it him not be sentenced to suffer such a sort of pillory 
And dying cadence lent a deeper spell scious of its application wondered how be knew it. Some of them used to punishment, and try if you cannot persuade some other good-tempered sinner to 
Unto thine ocean-pictures. *Midst thy palms, say,‘ We must mind what we do, for Master Hill knows every thing, bless | sufler in his stead. Yours very sincerely and affectionately, 
And strange bright birds, my fancy joyed to dwell, ) him !" ‘Row ann Hint.’ 
And watch the Southern Cross through midnight calms, | “The reports that were in circulation of his odd sayings in the pulpit, brought ‘Mr. Jones, Religious Tract Society, 
And track the spicy woods. Yet more I blessed not a few into his chapel, where they heard, instead of observations to excite * Paternoster Row, London.’ 
Thy vision of sweet love, kind, trustful, true, their mirth, an awakening appeal to sinners, that sent them as trembling and Mr. Rowland Hill's mtipathy to long speeches was not stronger than his disgust 
Lighting the citron groves—a heavenly guest— weeping penitents to a throne of grace. Most of the anecdotes told of hiseccen- at the onmeaning fletrishes which are too often introduced into sermons, to 
With such pure smiles as Paradise once knew. tricities in the pulpit are incorrect, though it is certain that at times he did illus- | catch the vulgar ear,tather than to touch the sinner’s heart. His remarks on 
Even then my young heart wept o'er this world’s power trate bis meaning by introducing into his sermons what he often acknowledged | tis failing, thoagh in an eccentric style, are well worthy of notice. ‘ Fine, 


To reach and blight that holiest Eden flower. afterwards he had better have left out: ‘but,’ be would ald ‘the queer thoughtcame | affected flourishes,’ he says ina letter to a friend, ‘and uomeaning rant, are poor 
into my head, and out it came, and I could not help it; I wish it had kept in, substitotes for plain, sinple, unaffected gospel truths: yet such sort of preaching 
though.’ It almost always tiappened, that whenever he had given way to the | Will have its admirers and it is surprising what strange stoff of different sorts 
r natural disposition for the ludicrous, or had been more than usually eccentric in | Will make up @ popularpreacher, insomuch that being registered in that number 
Your unworn pastoral images retain his manner, there followed a lowness of spirits; and he then acknowledged the | should rather fill us vith shame than with pride.’ Speaking of the spurious 
O'er the true heart, which, in its childhood’s hour, regret he felt at taving been led away by any levity of mind while engaged in the | popularity of one individual, and of the crowds who were attracted by his de- 
Drank their pure freshness Jeep! The camel's train, solemn service of the pulpit. A gentleman of his acquaintance once met him at | clamatory and florid style, he observed, ‘ They are quite tired of being hammered 
Winding in patience o’er the desert-plain, Brighton, where he heard bim preach a sermon, in which there was such a mix- | with thé same threadbare old truths. ‘They are for the man who can carry them 
The tent, the palm-tree, the reposing flock, ture of the humorous that the congregation were excited by it to a considerable | away, upon the wings f his amazing oratcry, vp into the third heavens, among 
The gleaming fount, the shadow of the rock. degree of laughter. ‘I'bis was followed by such an awful address to their con- | the angels and archangels, and turn them into spiritual star-gazers at a single 
Oh! by how subtle, yet how strong a chain, sciences, and a pathos so deep and melting, that there was scarcely an indivi- | flight. They cannot tear any longer to be kept croeping on their knees, as poor 
And in the influence of its touch how blest, dual present who did not weep sinners at the foot of he cross, while they have nothing to do but to catch hold 
Are these things linked, for many a thoughtful breast, **Mr. Rowland [Hill was a great observer of the different modes of preaching, \ Of the tail of this worerful fine spiritual kite, and fly away with him wherever 
With household memories. through all change endeared ! and once drew up, in his peculiar style, a string of characteristics of the various | he may choose to cary them. When once asked his opinion of the excitement 
The matin-bird, the ripple of a stream, kinds of pulpit orators. He thus describes them :—Bold manner. The man who | produced by a well-kown preacher, he said, ‘ This cannot last; he is like a sky 
Beside our native porch, the hearth-light's gleam, preaches what he feels without fear or diffidence —Self-confident. A man who ‘rocket that goes oif bazing into the air; but the dry stick soon falis to the 
The voices earliest by the soul revered ! gues by nobody's judgment but his own —Rash. A preacher who says what | ground, and is forgotten.’ ° e ° 
comes uppermost without any consideration —Rambling. A man that says all ** He was accustoned strougly to urge, on all who entered the sacred office, 
that pops in his mind without any connexion.—Suff, One who pins himself | the necessity of maitaining Christian and heavenly tempers among their peo- 
down to think and speak by rule, without any deviation —Powerful. The man | ple: * Some, folks,’ le would say, ‘appear as if they had been bathed in crab 


IMAGES OF PATRIARCHAL LIFE. 
Calm scenes of patriarch life! how long a power 





TO THE MORNING STAR. 


SONNET.—By Mrs. Mardyn, formerly of the Drury-lane Theatre. | 





Meck Hermit of the Sphere! whose watch-fire bright who preaches from the bottom of his heart the truths of the Gospel with energy | verjuice in their infaey, which penetrated through their skins, and has made 
Is kindled late and lofty in the skies, to the consciences of his hearers. —Finical. Minces out fine words with nothing them sour-blooded eer since ; but this will not do fora messenger of the Gos- 
When sink such weary stars as wait on aight, in them.—Sober. The man who lulls you fast asleep.—Elegant. ‘The man | pel—as he bears 4 message, so he must manifest a spiritof love.” A minister 
In lonely loveliness I mark thee rise. who employs all his brains upon dressing words, without ever aiming at his having observed w him, that notwithstanding the fault ows ia) et ont- 
: —C f —W. . hopes of their usefulness, for Samson had slain the Philistines 

So fair, like rains of silver, falls thy sheen— . | heart —Conceited. Vainly aims at every thing, and says nothing — Welch man- | mona, there werehop 0 tor ’ 
So sighing-soft the airs whiahe nb Seen ner. A man that bawls out very good things till he can baw! no Jonger.—Me- | With the jaw-bon of an ass—* True, he did, replied Mr, Hill, ‘but it was a 
I muse anpenadind of the peaceful scene F | thodist. Splits the heads of his sermons into sv many parts, that be almost splits moist jaw-bune.’ He used to like Dr. Ryland's advice to his young acadermi- 
Nor ask a gaudier light, a bolder eound. the heads of his hearers. —Affectionate. The happy man who feels for qouls ten- | ¢i#ns, * Mind, no sermon is of any value, or likely to be useful, which has not 
Nay. whet meridian Jone tuelt glory shed, . derly, preaches Christ affectionately, and yearns over souls in the bowels of | the three R'vin it—Rain by the fall—Redemption by Christ— Regeneration by 


Planet of milaer beam ! for (ace 1 mourn! 
So the wild maid in sylvan cabin bred, 

If thence to courtly crowds and splendour borne, 
Amidst the blaze will oft invoke, with tears, 
The calm simplicity of earlier years. 


Dag He Amen ha enoe beh i the Holy Spirit." Of himself he remarked, * My aim, in every sermon, is 4 stout 
—Peevish. One who picks into every body's thoughts and thinker an ane. right | #0 tuety wil to sinners, to quicken the caints, ‘nd to be make a universal bles- 
but bimself.— Fanciful. One who, instead of being led by wisdom, rons after a | Sing to all’ It was a favourite saying with bim, ‘The nearer we live to God, 
thonsand visionary whimsies and conceits —Self important. Thinks nobody like | the better ve are enabled to serve him O, how I hate my own noise, when I 
himself.— Noisy. A loud roar, and nothing in it —Gentecl, The vain fool that is | have nothirg to make a nojse about.’ 
| fund of dressing up words without meaning. “ It is a nelancholy fact that the inconsistency of professing Christians has 
were  — __ ‘He once said of a man who knew the trath, but seemed afraid to preach it | Often staggered the converted heathens who have been brought to our shores as 
THE REV. ROWLAND HILL. | in its fulness,‘ He preaches the Gospel asa donkey mumbles a thistle, very | specimens ef the happy effects of missionary labours. One of the poor Hotten- 
The Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, AM. By the Rev. Edwin Sydney, A. f. | cautiously.’ He could not endure any thing like vanity in a minister. A wery | tots, who cane over with Kitchener, snid, in the presence of Mr. Hill, ‘Me 
8vo. pp. 445. London, 1834. Baldwin and Cradock. Aine dissenter, with a doctor's degree fresh from the north, once paid him a visit ; tink all Engish real Christians before me come ; me "fraid not now ;'—a severe 
Of the particulars of the life of this eccentric but able and good man, 4y | he fidgetted about all the time he was talking ; when he left the room, Mr. Hill, | "¢buke fron such a quarter, that should teach us the great importance of ex- 
minutiae would be the repetition of a ten-times told tale. That he was of te lifted up hiseyes, and said in his most comic tone of voice, * Only think that a hibiting, indor own example, the force of the precepts we inculeate upon 
ancient and honourable family of the Hills of Shropshire is known to every on; ; D. D. degree should ever be converted into a pedestal for a puppy !’ others. 
and that in his early years a sincere conviction of the truth of peculiar religias * Mr. Rowland Hill's controversy with the General Assembly marred both “He onc: rebuked an antinomian who was addicted to drinking ; when the 
principles induced him to become an itinerant preacher of the Gospel is equay | the pleasure and usefulness of his second journey to Scotland. It engrossed al) | man asked lim impertinently—* Now, do you thiak, Mr Hill, a glass of spirits 
notorious. His’studies, his difficulties, and his firm devotedness to what b | his sermons, and was the perpetual topic of his conversation. To ridicule their | Wil! drive gnee out of my heart?’ ‘No,’ he answered, ‘for there is none in it.” 
conscience dictated us the line of his sacred duty, form an interesting picture | admonition seemed his chef object. It is true the smile was often turned against When perso who had obtained pecuniary advantages, by methods scarcely 
but we think we will better consult the tastes of our readers in general, i!, § | his opponents ; but * probably,’ observes a shrewd and pious Scotchman, ‘ Satan | Consistent wth the holy life of a Christian, spoke of them ab providential, he 
stead of going through with dates and analysis, we, in this instance, select | was often clapping his shoulder and whispering, ‘ Well done, Rowland ! it is far | ¥8ed to obsewe—* Well, you may think it was Providence, but say no more to 
cento from the striking matters extractable from this very acceptable volum | better for you to expend your ammunition against the general assembly, than | me abont tha’ 
and lay these literary, methodical, and moral specimens before them, as a fa / against my kingdom; I thank you, for I have not lost one follower doring this! “ Speakingof a young baptist preacher, whose sermons were full of dry the- 
indication of its manner and contents. second visit of yours.’ ‘True it was that he was caught in this snare—not one | ology, with lide or no unction, he called him,‘A sprig of made-up divinity 





An anecdote of the celebrated Whitfield is characteristic :— e conversion was ever proved to have taken place during this visit; but there is | {rom a cold-vater academy.’ 
“Mr. Whitfield had so often Leen deceived by his ‘ recruits,’ that he hadt every reason to believe he afterwards saw and regretted his error. “Nothing escaped him on the road, and his remarks were generally ex- 
come very cautious as to receiving them ; aod without either something strikt | * A colonel in the engineers, to whom his ministry had been made useful, was | ttemely poined and entertaining. I remember once being with him on ajourney 


in their replies to his questions, or in their appearance, or a strong recomme | very anxious to be introduced to him. In the evening of the day on which they in the West € England, which he enlivened all the way by his animated 
; 


dation, they were not easily received by him. His friend Corvelins Wint| were made known to each other, Mr. Hill was going to preach at Woolwich, | Observations ; at length we passed a chapel belonging toa sect in no great favour 
tells us that he dismissed a tailor with, ‘ go to rag-fair and buy old-clothes ;’ | and asked his new acquaintance to accompany him in bis phaeton. A favourite with him, on be front of which was a large board, with an inscription, indi- 
did he readily take any person into nis confidence. The late celebrated Robe) dog jamped into the carriage, and was suffered to go with them. The pious | cating to wha party it belouged. Looking up quickly, he said, ‘ What's that 1’ 
Hall was often obliged to act in the same way, and once said toa shoemake! officer hoped for some conversation, but his companion appeared unconscious of | 2" on my reding it, observed, with his drollest expression of cuuntenance— 
who would fain have become a minister by his influence, and urged on him \ his presence, and went on whispering to himself the arrangement of his sermon, * They had béter do like the old washerwomen, who put up over their doors— 
an argument, that he ought not to keep his talents concealed in a napkin—‘ tll pulling at the same time the hairs out of the dog's back, and spreading them on Mangling don here I" 
smallest pocket-handkerchief you have will do, sir.’ I recollect telling th\ the culonel’s knee! He was very much amused with the absence of the minis- | o—iiees 
story to Mr. Rowland Hill, who laughed heartily, and replied, ‘I remembeter for whom be had conceived so great a veneration, but said he was glad his | MRS. HANNAH MORE. 
when caine to me, and talked about hiding his talents, 1 could nat hel train of thought was not interrupted, for such a sermon he never heard before as The Life andCorrespondenceof Mrs. Hannah More. Vol. 1. London: See- 
telling him, that, for my part, I thought the closer he hid them the better. Mr. Hill preached that night. ley & Burnside. 
As Mr. Hill advanced in years his powers became more strongly develop ‘lhe speeches of Mr. Hill at public meetings were not less original than the In the preent epoch of our literature, when the writings of our gifted coun- 
ed a8 _ _ imagery of his sermons described in the last chapter. His addresses on these trywomen de#rvedly occupy so large a share of public attention, such a work 
He was, soon after his ordination, often preaching by dawn of day, and thocecasions were invariably short, and not unfrequently contained an innocent and | as the one béore us would be curious, if only viewed as an illustration of the 
shades of evening would close over him engaged in the same exercise, at a diswitty philippic against those long harangues by which the patience of hearers is | habits and prductions of the bas bleus of the last generation—if we only read it 
tance, perhaps, of many miles from the sceue of his morning labours. Wheno often exhausted. He used tw tell the following droll story of what he said on | fur the purpoe of comparing the cirele which boasted of a More, a Burney, a 
night came, instead of being tired, his spirits seemed to rise to their greatestue occasion. ‘ His Royal Highness the Duke of was in the chair, and Carter, a Thale, a Montagu, and a Delany, with the brilliant company of living 
height, and he allowed thei full vent in the overflow of his animated conver-indly desired me to sit next him. A man absolutely had the bad taste to spin | eathoresses ve possess, The result of such a comparison, We are sure, would 
sation. After a day's exertions, which would have completely prostrated theut his dull tiresome oratory for more than an hour. Some of the people, tired | leave us ae pason to regret that we did not live and edit our journal in the days 
strength of an ordinary man, he appeared unconscious of the slightest fatigue i» death, as well they might, went away. His royal highness whispered to me, | to which thisvolume refers. In spite of all that it tells us of the life and wit 
and when supper was at an end, he became unusually communicative and enter-Really, Mr. Hill, | do not think I can sit to hear such another speech as this; | of their litenty circles ohes we disengage ourselves from the prestige which 
taining, and would tel! of his preaching adventares, declare the experience of wish you would give one of your goodnatured hints about it’ It was my turn | clings to thepast, we cannot bot regard them as an architect must now regard 
his own tnind, and enliven the social circle with remarks and anecdotes, given xt; so I said, * May it please your royal highness, ladies, an gentlemen, I am | Strawberry lili, os an interesting monument of the best taste of the period in 
in a manner such as those only who knew him in retirement cau possibly con- st going to make euher a long ora moving speech. The first is a rodeness ; | which it warbuilt. and the forerunner of stractures of a more rich and perfect 
ceive ; and this, perhaps, after four sermons preached to assembled thousands, d the second is not required to-day, after the very moving one you have jnst architecture—but, intringically, by no means the miracle we are led to imagine 
with an energy uf manner and power of voice of the most extraordinary nature. ard—so moving, that several of the company have been moved by it out of the | it, from the eiters of its sparkling and (ow that subject) enthusiastic lord and 
Suddenly, when all the party were raised to the highest pitch of interest, he »m—nay, Leven fear such another would so move his royal highness himself | master Weeannot but think that the repartees and epigrams which were voted 
asked, * What's o'clock |’ and, finding it was late, he would eaclaun, ‘ Dearest ¢ he would be unable to continue in the chair, and would, to the great regret brilliant at ut Vesey's, might now appear to 6s pompous and trifling , we doubt 
me, only think of that !—it is time for all Methulist preachers to be in bed, I |the meeting. be obliged to move off’ ‘This tickled his royal highness and the whether we should not consider the “ancient and Jenyases,” and the 
am sore ;’ then, after his night’s rest, he began the nest day with the same jembly, and we had no more long speeches that day.’ As he grew older, Mr. | stately Mrs. Montagy, a lute dull and artificial. Those could be no days of ima- 
ardour as ever in the service of God jwland Hill's impatience of the length at which some people venture to speak, | gination wh “ Sir Eldred” and the “ Bleeding Rock” were wept over. Since 
“ Sheridan used to say of him, *I go to hear Rowland Hill because his ideas | not at all diminish. The following reply to an invitation to preside at a | thea we have advanced from smonotonous twilight into varied noov-day—from 
come red-hot from the heart.” Never was there a truer description of the jeting of the Tract Society will shew his feeling on this subject; and if it | regions uf rim barrenness, into luxariant fairy-lands and stirring scenes of na- 
preaching of any minister; he spoke as he felt, aud the tears he shed, and the | rates asa hint to such as are more lengthy than luminous, on similar occasions, | tare : and ve cannot but rejoice in such a change for the better. 
emiles that beamed upen his countenance soon‘ wakened up their fellows’ im the jay a chairman, and many a hearer, will have reason to’ be glad that it was | Bot evenif we avoid a comparison which it is #0 impossible to help making, 
listening throng that heard him }served to be inserted here : this book isan interesting one, as adding another link to the chain of memoir 
**On another occ1sion, Dr, Milner, the celebrated dean of Carlisle, was so | * Wotten, Sept. 20, 1826 and anecdow begun by the Letters of Walpole and Garrick, and by Bosweil's 
worked cpon, that he went to him and said, ‘Mr. Hill, Mr. Hull, I fele to-day | My dear Friend,—An old man, in the 834 year of his age, ought to be a little and Madame d’Artlay’s Memoirs. We have elsewhere stated it to be our con- 


—'tis this siap-dash preaching, say what they will, that does all the good | ident of bis remaining strength. You will say. no bodily strength can be | viction, that Miss More was one of the few jterary persune who bad enjoyed the 
full reward due to them in thew lifetime. Her indestry and thirst for knowledge 


Among other excursions he preached Jor a season in Wales; and his biogra- | led to sit quietly in a chair at a public meeting. True; but no small degree 














pher says :-— ' j ental patience is needed, while the poor chairman most sit it oot for three | were amply repaid and satisfied by the notice ard friendship of such men as 
a ing made him so angry as the enthusiasm of the jumpers whom he | \s at the least, to hear many a tiresome long speech (if they are not all of the Garrick and Johnson, and Walpole Her polished and agreeable manners 

called + ricaturiste z0 0 noved by the energy of his manner, | * sort) without any remedy or redress, upon the high fdgets, above half the procured her admission into select and high society ; the serious tone of some 

nomber ‘ - " ; J avn >a et ate -_ , 4 { 3 . P 2 

ae ee ee ee os caspe: tO jump, he cree awus, Let Us ) \gaping and watching the clock. In most of these public meetings I have | of her works, and the practical usefulness of others, caused her to be respected 
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lady of Glanvilla—but su 7123 Of DAYS—somewha 
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course of the time ; and though we may fret over the schisms and Retien oa 
san 


jerable pe- out, ‘Madam, you may rise;’ which, I think literally taking ber up bef here.” "e hay 
" on: and ber labours were crowned with consid: y ; , uns, Was lileraly ng Pp Selure | see there. We have after this muc} 
pnt sy oral these things she fairly earned and enjoyed We are not she wasdown. The peers made hera slight bow. ‘The prisoner was dressed too much of Lelius and the von 
os ao on t talent of whieh she gave evidence, ber pame deserves to in deep mourning, a black hood on her head, her hair modestly dressed and pow- 
live theegh it may be long mentioned in conjunction with thuse of her more’ dered, a black silk sacque, with crape trimmings; black gauze deep ruffles, and of our own day, such collision—gimost any thing—ie better for uh 

% ; : or the cay 


black gloves. The counsel spoke about an hour anda tereach. Donning’s | | 

> deans ’ t quarte . | literature, than such a sickly state of matt ; . 8€ of 

es be life are alinost entirely told in a series of letters addressed manner is insufferable bad, coughing and spitting at every three words; but bis | matters as gave occasion to the satire 
yee . 


hips 


‘Tuneful t—Englanc’ 
d written by not a few celebrated persons. She was the youngest but one | sense and his expression poinied to the last degree; he made her Grace shed Mr. ne aL. 
of ‘feo daveiaore of Jacob More, aman descended ftom 4 respectable Norfolk | bitier tears. I bad the pleasure of hearing several of the Lords speak, though Ma’am—you carry all before you 





| 
family, who had removed into Gloucestershire, in which county she was born, nothing more than proposals on things. Among these were Lyttleton, Trost me, Litchfield Swan, you do 
} 


er education than was costomary at that time, from the cir- | Talbot, Townsend, and Camden. The fair victim bad four virgins in white be- We have only room for a few . 

) dene mgr her lee sisters having been brought up with pi of them- | hind the np She imitated her great predecessor, Mrs. Rudd, and affected to “T have just returned Sein a ioe wee T e 
selves becoming schoulmistresses Her father, too, we are told, pny ee his be Ag oe. though | plainly perceived she only wrote as they do their love | ney, crowned with laurel and glory. Mrs. Pepys proposed that ail ti 
daughter in the rudiments of the Latin language dnd rere es ant ' hte on é e “ee without forming a letter. I must not omit one of the | the room should go up and salute him, and wanted me to begin; | wader 
frightened at bis own success * Her mother, less fearful, shoogh not suv we pest t re ; a d only to open a door, to get a very fine cold collation of all | 1 would willingly be the second, but who would be the first ? Nob. oe that 
instructed, encouraged her to cultivate her tastes in every possible way. _— nee wines, with tea &c.—a privilege confined to those who be- to undertake it, so fine a project fell tothe ground. He looks Pa. y choosi 

She was a scribbler almost from infaney; and arpong lier first efforts were | longed to the Duke of Newcastle. I fancy the pecresses would have teen feeble man of quality than a hero.” Ke @ delicate 
“ supposititious letters to depraved characters, to rechhinn them from their errors ; | glad of our places at the trial, for I saw Lady Derby and the Duchess of Devon- 
and letters in return, expressive of contrition and amendwent,” When she was | shire with their work-bags full of good things. Their rank and dignity did not 
yet very young, she removed with ber sisters to Bristol ; and, in her sixteenth per them from the * villanous appetites’ of eating and crinking. oye Pee 
year, secured an acquaintance with the elder Sheridan, then lecturing there on lk ao says that the Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Kingston, and Mrs. | short extract characteristic of the man. » SAVE to Pives 
eloquence, by a copy of verses she addressed to bin ¥ we cone ae dat ‘lly, the three most extraordinary women in Europe ; butthe Duchess dis- | “{ now recollect with melancholy pleasure two little anecdotes of 
wrote the pastoral drama of the * Search after Happiness,” lately revived in our | datofu ly, and I think unjustly, excludes Mrs. Rudd from the honour of desery- parted genius, indicating a zeal for religion which one cannot hel ad of this de. 
memories by Miss Mitford's inimitable sketch of the amateur play in the buard- | 1ng to make one of the triple alliance. The Duchess has but sma!l remains of ever characteristically rough. When the Abbé Raynal was laneteae how. 
ing-sehool. that beauty of which kings and princes were once 80 enamoured ; she looked | upon the Abbé’s advancing to take his hand, Doctor J. drew back ced to him, 

We come pow to the correspondence. The first letters, we find, are those | very much like Mrs, Pritchard; she is large and ill shaped; there was nothing hands behind him, and afterwards replied to the expostulation of a ee & 9 
from Langhorne, the poet,—containing, as do most of the series, too much of the | white but her face, and had it not been for that, she would have looked like a | | will not shake hands with an infidel!’ At another time, I ‘aera * Sir, 
honey of compliment, and yet too good to be passed if there were not better bembassos: here was a great deal of ceremony, a great deal of splendoor, | him if he did not think the Dean of Derry a very agreeable man rs bre. 
beyond. From these we proceed to an account of ber matrimonial disappoint. | and a great deal of nonsense: they adjourned upon the most foolish pretences made no answer; and on my repeating my question, ‘ Child,’ oad 4 w Nich be 
ment, which we cannot quite understand, It procuted her, however, a compe- | imaginable, and did Normixe with such an air of business, as was truly ridicu- | pot speak anything in favour of a Sabbath-breaker, ’ e, ‘1 will 


e I sat close by Lord R , 
omen 1) 


The history of Mrs. Yearsle 
' 2 y (called in the language of the cote 
and ber ingratitude, 1s too well known to render it necessary for ia Tactila 
than allude to it. The death of Johnson, too, we cann — 





‘ , ” 4 to , 

tent income, 80 that henceforth she was free to devote beself to her literary | Ue 1 forgot to tell you the Duchess was taken ill, but performed it badly.” | else.’ please you, nor any one 

pursuste,—and appears to have had the effect of making he resolve to continue About this time she became interested in theatrical matters, and witnested | The volume concludes with an account of Mrs More's settlement at C 

for the remainder of her life in a state of single blestedness. her friend Garrick’s taking leave of the stage, by playing the round of his fa-| Green. It has amused us much; and we look forward with lea ate 
Very soon after this we read of her introduction 10 the gy and gifted of the | vourite characters. 1t appears as if this had excited her emulation in no small | which are to come. pleasure to those 


metropolis ; and here the interest of the book begins, and with it our extracts. degree ; for the next thing of any consequence we read of (though some 


It is amusing to find her «peaking s0 encouragingly of Sheridan's * Rivals,” and | agreeable ebit-chat intervenes), is the writing and bringing forward of her | 
remember the comparative success of bis and ber own dramatic efforts — maiden tragedy “ Percy,” to which Garrick wrote a prologue. Here is a frag- THE PERCIES. 
* We have been to see the new comedy of young Sherdan, ‘‘ The Rivals.” | ment from one of her own letters, touching the repayment for this and the ep1- NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE, CHARING CROSS. 
It was very unfavourably received the first night, and he had the prudence to logue :— It is pleasant occasionally to glance at the page of history—to conjure up the 


prevent e@ total defeat, by withdrawing it, and making greatand various improves y | When Garrick had finished his prologue and epilogue (which are excellent), 
ments; the event has been successful, for it is now better though not very much he desired ] would pay him. Dryden, he said, used to have five guineas a piece ; 
liked. For my own part, I think he ought to be treated with great indulgence : | but as be was a richer man, he would be content if I would treat him with a 
much is to be forgiven in an author of three and twenty, whose genius is likely handsome supper and a bottle of claret. We haggled sadly about the price, I 


' shadows of the past—to live as it were in the memory of the days that are gone 
Charing—Charing Cross—England’s Henries and Edwards—monastic instiee 
tions—puritanical zeal—the Howards and the Percies—Northampton House d 


| Suffolk House—Northomberland House! What a host of recollections by 

96 te bie drinaipal inheritence.” insisting that | could only afford to give him a beef steak and a pot of porter; | vponthe mind! Northumberland House and Gardens, which have been in we 
Her praise was always rather measured for one so young. A few lines further and at about twelve we sat down to some toast and honey, with which the | session of the Percies for nearly two centuries, occupy the site of the ieaet 

on we have another critical morceau temperate bard contented himself. Several very great ones made interest to | Monastery, Hospital, or Chapel of Our Lady St. Mary of Rouncevall . yee 
“| wish I could convey Dr. Johnson's ‘Journey t the Hebrides’ to you; hear Garrick read the play, which he peremptorily refused.” poe 


pendage or cell to the Priory of Rounceval!, in Navarre.—Every child wh 
\ that Charing was a village at which Edward the First caused a magnificent 
| cross to be erected in commemoration of his beloved Queen Eleanor; and that 


Cadell tells me that he sold 4,000 of them the first week. It is an agreeable This tragedy had abundant success. The following tribute to it is cha- 
work, though the subject is sterility itself: he knows how to avail himself of | racteristic of the Della Cruscan taste of the times :— 
the commonest circumstances, and trifles are no longer trifles when they have | | ** Just returned from Percy, the theatre overflowed prodigiously, notwithstand- | a portion of that procious relic—the hallowed memorial of conjugal affect 
passed through his hands. He makes the most entertaining and useful reflections | ing their Majesties and the School for Scandal at the other house. Yes: we of love after death—of a feeling which tells us that we are allied to Rene. 
on every occurrence ; and when occurrences fail, he has a never-failing fund in | did overflow, the twelfth night! On entering the parlour, where Hannah was | remained till the civil wars in the reign of Charles the First, when it was de. 
his own accomplished and prolific mind” sitting alone, our eyes were greeted with the sight of a wreath, composed of a | stroyed Ly the puritans as a monument of Popish superstition ! . 
We pass over her introductions to Garrick and the Burkes. Here is her sis- | Roman laurel ingeniously interwoven, and the stems confined within an elegant But, at a period yet earlier than that of the erection of Edward's cross— 
ter’s lively account of her first interview with Dr, Johnsun, who met her, we | "ng From whence you will ask could such a fanciful thought proceed’ 1 | the reign of Henry the Third-—St. Mary’s Hospital was founded by Will 
are told, ‘‘ with good humour on his countenance, apd a macaw of Sir Joshua's | answer from Mrs. Boscawen. It originated at Glanvilla, where the wreath was | Marischal, Earl of Pembroke, who obtained from his Sovereign a outune m 
in his band.” | made. T he letter which accompanied it was an elegant morceau.” | of the establishment. According to Speed, it was suppressed by Seats “A 
“ We have paid another visit to Miss Reynolds. |She had sent to engage Dr It is curious to compare the entire account of the production of this new- | Fifth, as an alien priory, but re-edified by Edward the Fcurth, in 1476 ‘Aer 
Percy (Percy's cuollection—now you know him), quips sprightly modern, instead forgotten play, with the naive and artless description of her restlessvess on the | the general suppression, by Henry the Eighth, it was given, in 1549 by Edward 
of a rasty antique, as Texpected He was no soonefgone, than the most amiable first night of one of her tragedies, given by the most successful drametic | the Sixth, to Sir Thomas Cawarden, to be held in free succage of the beneat of 
and obliging of wonen (Miss Reynolds) ordered the coach to take us to Dr. authoress of our own days. Miss More went again and again to weep at ler | Westminster. It then came to Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton; and is 
Johnson's very own house; yes, Abyssinia’s Johgson ! Dictionary Johnson! | own ** Percy,” Further on we have a short notice of Sheridan and his wife — the reign of James the First, that nobleman erected upon its site a Be oo 
Rambler's, Idier’s, and Irene's Johnson! Can yéu picture to yourselves the ** We have been here a week ; Mrs Sheridan is with us, and her husband | which he called Northampton House. His Lordship died there in 1614 He 
palpitation of our hearts as we approached bis mansion! The conversation | comes down on evenings. I find I have mistaken this lady; she is unaffecied | left it to his kinsman, the Earl of Suffolk, and it was then known by the ile 
turned upon a new work of his, jost going to the press, (the ‘Tour to the He- | and sensible ; converses and reads extremely well, and writes prettily. To be | of Suffulk House. In the reign of Charles the First, Algernon, tenth Ear! of 
brides,) and his old friend Richardson. Mrs. Williags, the blind poet, who lives | sore there may be wiser parties in the world than ours, bot 1 question if there | Northumberland, Lord High Admiral of England, K.G. &c., married the I ad 
with him, was introduced to us. She is engaging imher manners; her conver- | 18 one more cheerful. Ought one to own it, thatthe great English Roscius, and | Elizabeth Howard, second daughter uf Theophilus. second Ear! of Suffolk 
sation lively and entertaining. Miss Reynolds toldthe doctor of all our rap- | the best English dramatic poet, (to say nothing of the ladies; wne set up for | from whom, in 1642, he purchased the mansion, and it has ever since beer 
turows exclamations onthe road. He shook his sciedtific bead at Hannah, and | something too,) that these great geniuses, I say, sit up till midnight, playing at | called Northumberland House. General Monk is known to have met the King’s 
said * She was a silly thing.’ When our visit was ejded, he called for his hat | cross-purposes, crooked answers, and what's my thought like? yet it is true | party here several times, tu plan the restoration of the Stewart family to the 
(as it rained), to attend us down a very long entry to ar coach, and not Rasselas | you never heard a set of wits utter half so much nonsense !” throne of these realms. 5 
could have acquitted himself more en cavalier. We are engaged with him at But this lively circle was doomed, ere long, to be broken up by the death of | ‘Thus we have traced this palace, as it may not unfairly be termed—one of 
Sir Joshua's, Wednesday evening. What do you thitk of us? Garrick. We can forgive our authoress much of her over complacency, for he | the largest and most magnificent of the town residences of our nobility— from 
“| forgot to mention, that not finding Johuson in his little parlour when we sake of the grateful and genuine feeling she showed on his decease. Her ac- | its earliest origin into the possession of the ancestors of the present owner— 
came in, Hannah seated herself in his great chair, hoping to catch a little ray of | count of this great artist's funeral is striking :— “ The most noble and puissant Prince, Hugh, Duke and Earl of Northumber- 
his genius; when he heard it, he laughed heartily, and told her it was a chair ** We (Miss Cadogan and myself,) went to Charing Cross to see the mean- | land, Earl Percy, Baron Percy, Lucy, Poynings, Fitz-Payne Bryan, and Lati- 
on which he never sat. He said it reminded him of Boswell and himself when | choly procession. Just as we got there we received a ticket from the Bidhop | mer, and Baron Warkworth, of Warkworth Castle ; Baronet Kni bt of the 
they stopt a night at the spot (as they imagined) where the Weird Sisters ap- of Rochester, to admit us into the Abbey. We hurried away in a hackney} Most Noble Order of the Garter, Lord Lieutenant and Vice Admiral of 
peared to Macbeth ; the idea so worked upon their enthusiasm, that it quite de- | coach, dreading to be too late. The bell of St. Martin’s and the Abbey gave a| Northumberland and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Constable of Launceston Castle 
prived them of rest; however, they learned, the next morning, to their mor- | sound that smote upon my very soul. When we got to the cloisters, we found | High Steward of Launceston, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. &e.” , 
tification, that they had been deceived, and were quite in another part of the multitudes striving for admittance. We gave our ticket, and were let in, but In this age of cant and utilitarianism, there is a pleasure, at once soothing and 
country.” unluckily we ought to haye kent it We followst ee. sau who unlocked a exviliraving, in tracing the annals of the truly great—in holding up that = 
There is something very sweet as well as sprightly in the pleasure bes koe aves ve wou, abd directly closed it upon us, and two or three others. | and beautiful mirror which reflects, in rays of dazzling lustre, the : d ~on 
celebrated sisters took in her succeso; and we admire this all the more for dis- | and we found ourselves ina tower, with a dark winding staircase, consisting o | the glory of the departed upon their undegenerate descendant ' “tad ‘ 
cerning a certain composure in her own fetters, which in places trenches on | half a hundred stone steps. When we got to the top there was no way out '/ we shall offer no apology for devoting a wat Bg in - 














, . ; column of 

vanity. we ran down again. called, and beat the door till the whole pile resounded wit! lineage of the Percies, ere we commence an ev alert ee 9 ey whe ara 
We must also pass over her introductions to Mrs. Montagu, and other women | Our cries, Here we stayed half an hour in perfect agony : we were sure it woul of their great metropolitan domicile. ; many Sue Coenyiee 

of note; and the elaborate compliments she received on the publication | be all over; nay, we might never be let out; we might starve ; we might perisl The famil 


: y is of remarkable antiquity ; deriving its de t fi 
of “Sir Eldred” and the “ Bleeding Rock,” ani her s#ictures on the At length our clamours brought an honest man,—a guardian angel I then thougt | Danish chieftain, who made irruptions into France before the year Sh 


absurdity of the dress of the times (many ladies choosing t@ wear on their him. We implored him to take care of us, and get us into a part of the abbg | time of Rolla’s expedition, which terminated { 
heads 1, He quantity of fruit); toll dons to another cheerful letter of her | Whence we might see the grave. He asked for the Bishop's ticket; we hi Normandy, in the jest 912. Thus, We capers, dhe + ae anal “yen - 
sister's. given it away to the wrong person; and he was not obliged to believe we evr | More correctly to be considered of Danish than of Nor etn te a " 
“If a wedding should take place before our return, don't te surprised—be- | had one; yet he saw so much truth in our grief, that though we were met | or Geoffrey, the son of Mainfred, assisted Rolla in no nore — 
tween the mother of Sir Eldred and the father of my much-loved Irene; nay, shabby, and a hundred fine people were soliciting the same favour, he took 's | 4nd obtained great possessions there—amongst them th of Normandy, 
Mrs. Montagu says, if tender words are the precursors of ay 9 engagements, under each arm—carried us safely through the crowd, and put us in a little galliy | Villedieu. It may be remarked, that there are, in ews N . at i 
we may expect great things; for it is nothing but ‘ child *—* lit#e fool "—* love,’ directly over the grave, where we could see and hear everything as distinctlys | towns or villages of the name of Percy ; from the rinci ol af “hich i 
and dearest.’ After much critical discourse, he turns round,to me, and with if the Abbey had been a parlour. Little things sometimes affect the mind strong ! | took its name, and not from one of them havin tne “Kin - = mer 
one of his most amiable looks, which must be seen to form thé least idea of it, We were no sooner recovered from the fresh burst of grief, than I cast my ess, | ¢y¢, atthe siege of Alnwick Castle, as some of as old oh ee — 
he says, ‘I have heard that you are engaged in the useful a honourable em- | the first thing, on Handel’s monument, and read the scroll in his hand, ‘I krw | related. From Geoffrey de Percy descended four ke tly “ a 4 
ployment of teaching young ladies.’ Upon which, with all Ue same ease, fa- | that my Redeemer liveth.’ Just at three the great doors burst open with a nse | invasion of England in 1066. William de Perc . and Serlo (reg : 
miliarity and confidence, we should have done had only our d Dr. Stonehouse | that shook the roof; the organ struck up, and the whole choir in strains only ss | companied Doke William, and were amongst his alk dist —~ hed ye fe “4 
been present, we entered upon the history of our birth, parentage and education ; | solemn than the * archangel’s trump,’ began Handel's fine anthem. The wie | in the conquest of this country. This William de Per o —— sa rn yeeee 
showing how we were born with more desires than guineas ; id how, as years | chuir advanced to the grave, in hoods and surplices, singing all the way; tin | by the Conqueror, cy, being much belov 


as and one of his Barons, i 
increased our appetites, the cupboard at home began to grow to small to gratify | Sheridan, as chief-mourner, then the body, (alas! whose bedy !) with ten nob- | manors, or lordships—in his new P veces obtained large grants—nearly 120 
them ; and how, with a bottle of water, a bed, and a blanket, $e set out to seek 


Pree . Having a great friendship also 
men and gentlemen, pall-bearers; then the rest of the friends and mourne; | With Hugh Lupus, the first Earl of Ch st oS one wy é 
our fortanes ; and how we found a great house, with nothingin it; and how it | hardly a dry eye,--the very players, bred to the trade of counterfeiting, sd ester, nephew to the Conqueror, he ob- 





























: | tained from him the whole lordship of Whitb 
was like to remain 80, till, looking into our knowledge-boxe§ we happened to | genuine tears. in the North Riding of Yorkshire There re se g ~— roy me iro 
find a little larning—a good thing when land is gone, or rath@ none ; and so at * As soon as the body was let down, the bishop began the service, whicie | of St. Hilda, which had been destroved by Hinguar and H hg oq = 
last, by giving a little of this little /arning to those who had : ubba, D 


s, we gota good | read in a low, but solemn and devout manner. Such an awful stillness reigd, | Serlo, his younger trother (a bosor 
eep it.—' I love | that every word was audible. How I felt it! Judge if my heart did not asnt | William Ru 
as at Bristol—J | to the wish, that the soul of our dear brother now departed was in peace. td | of the first superiors of Whitby Abbe i ; 
pily together !— | this is all of Garrick! Yet avery little while, and he shall ‘say to the wn, | Serlo’s who afterwards presided iitakah tes on ak. fee ry 
glad I came— | Thou art my brother; and to corruption, Thou art my mother and my sir.’ | reputation for sanctity, that, after his death. he is b li d . ' ion 
” He took his | So passes away the fashion of this world. And the very night he was bed, | canonised. , aweres 50. nae 
leave with so much warmth and tenderness, we were quée affected at his | the playhouses were as full, and the Pantheon was as crowded, as if noch In an account preserved in the Harleia lecti inci 
‘ ’ a nco}]} 
manner.” te thing had happened: nay, the very mourners of the day partook of the revies who accompanied the Conqueror, the list Lt ayn a ap tego nme 
A little further we have a curious scene from the pen offthe lady herself: | of the night ;—the same night too! * * * ercye Magnus Constabularious ;’ and it is certain that W lia de Pere 
while we extract it, we cannot forbear remembering, by vin be the girlish au- ** She (Mrs. Garrick) bore it with great tranquillity ; but what was my surp to | and his . . apr gh 4 


nm friend to the Conqueror's second son, 


store of gold in return; but how, alas! we wanted the wit t fus), took upon himself the monastic profession, and became one 


you both,’ cried the inamorato—' I Jove you all five—I neve 
will come on purpose to see you—what! five women live 
I will come and see you—I have spent a happy evening—I 
God for ever bless you; you live lives to shame douches 


sterity were, fro 

thoress of “ Evelina. dancing round the mulberry-tree, in @e ecstasy of her | see her go alone into the chamber and bed, in which he had died that dart- ladepeodentiy of various poh wal all pn pe ermal gt pape 
first literary success :— night. She had a delight in it beyond expression. I asked her the next daow | scribesasa Baron to a charter of William Rufus rinted in ' be M sen 

“T'il tell you the most ridiculous circumstance in the wold. After dinner | she went through it! She told me very well; that she first prayed witteat | Anglicanum, Volume the Ist, page 573. * Authorised b 7 — . ae ive 
Garrick took up the Monthly Review (civil gentlemen, by the tye, these Monthly | composure, then went and kissed the dear bed, and got into it with sad plese.” | Algernon, tenth Earl of Northumberland when in his fath life tin e000 
Reviewers), and read ‘ Sir Eldred’ with all bis pathos and with all his graces. With Garrick’s death mach of the life of the volume closes Thencefard | called up by writ to the House of Peers, A.D. 1628 ; 1 vee ae to set 
I think I never was so ashamed in my life ; but he read it so @periatively, that | Miss More passed most of her winters at Hampton with his widow, occasally | forth his claim of precedency, derived his baron fro thes a of King William 
I cried like a child. Only think what a scandalous thing to @y at the reading | visiting London, and devoting herself with increasing energy to compion. | the First, and King Charles the Secoud dea ks a coal i ~ Far! of 
of one’s own poetry! I could have beaten myself; for it look@! as if I thought | She took leave of the theatre with a second tragedy, entitled + Fatal Faleod,’ Ogle (only son and heir of Henry Cavendish ssenl Dok f ~~ stle) to 
it very moving, which, I can truly say, is far from being thé case But the | which appears only to have been partially successful: a little anecdote teon- | assume the name and arms of Percy, on his marriage mn Eli shoth, Lady 
beauty of the jest lies in this: Mrs Garrick twinkled as well @ I, and made as | cerning itis human nature all over :— | Percy, only daughter and heir of Joscelyne sth a ty Arye L. i = 
many apologies for crying at her husband's reading, as I did for crying at my “ A lady observing to one of her maid-servants, when she came in fi the | by his license, dated June 6th, 1679 acknowledges under th f val . net and 
own verses. She got out of the scrape by pretending she wap touched at the | play, that her eyes looked red, as if she had been crying, the girl, byy of | sign manual, ‘that most ancient and right noble ‘famil f Pe or have 
story, and J, by saying the same thing of the reading.” | apology, said, Well, ma’am, if | did it was no harm; a great many restable | been Barons of this realme, for above six HUNDRED — a Earl of Nor- 

But the pleasantest parts of the volume are those wherein she forgets her de- | people cried too.” thumberland for little less than rHrEE noxpeeD pty 8 t ssed _— 
sire of “ studying like a aragon,” and saying wise things (like Common Sense Of her goings to and fro among the coteries we can make no particular rtion, The William de Percy of whom we have sean 8 aki ey he first whe 
in the song), and gives us lively spontaneous accounts of the sights to which though the detail is gossipping and curiously characteristic. She appesbout | bore the name of Algernon—originally Als eg ~- hae A with the 
her celebrity introduced her. Here, for instance, is an amusing picture of the | this time to have made many friendships among grave and learned me One | modern French, aux Moustaches. ot as the English wok amy serth the 
trial of the Duchess of Kingston :-— anecdote of Johnson, however, we must give :— | Whiskers—and it has ever since been a favourite name wah the Northomber- 

I wish it were possible for me to give you the slightest idea of the scene]! “Mrs. B. having repeatedly desired Johnson to look over her newny of | land family. He took to his wife a young lady named Emma d Port, said to 
was present at yesterday. Garrick would make me take his ticket to go to the | the ‘Siege of Sinope’ before it was acted, he always found means toee it; | have been the daughter of Gospatric, the great Saxon Earl f North berland 
trial of the Duchess ef Kingston; a sight which, for beauty asd magnificence, | at last she pressed him so closely that he actually refused to do it, andd her - . ee ee ' 


. | nearly all the estates in Yorkshire, granted to him by the C ad been 
exceeded any thing which those who were never present at 2 coronation, or a | that she herself, by carefully looking it over, would be able to see if » was | part of that Earl's possessions ; and it Is recanted, » boyd he wedded a4 that 


trial by peers, can have the least notion of. Mrs. Garrick and I were in full dress anything amiss as well as he could. ‘ Bot, sir,’ said she,‘I have noe. | | was very heire sd 

by seven. At eight went to the Duke of Newcastle's, whose house adjoins have already so many irons in the fire.’ * Why then, madam,’ said he, te out | this Earl's doneheen ition Go Pathe, ae hoe t ee 
Westminster Hall, in which he has a large gallery, communicating with the | of patience.) ‘the best thing I can advise you to do is, to put your tragalong | exerted in saving his life, when he, with whe s ; 4 mew | ~ effort to 
apartments in his house. You will imagine the bustle of five thoosand people | with your irons.’” | shake off the Normes yoke in 1069 a v 

getting into one ball! yet in all this hurry, we walked in tranquilly When We have no more than a passing notice of Horace Walpole; and»n we| We have yet to mention, that Lord William de Percy accompanied Duke 
they were all seated, and the King-at-arms had commanded silence on pain of | remember his half-playful, half-ironical letters to her, we are disappointo hear Robert in the first crusade to the Holy Land, a-p "1006 ;— died aes at a place 
imprisonment, (which, however, was very ill obsérved,) the gentleman of the | so little of one whose name always comes over us like a charm. Mifore’s | near Jerusalem, called Mount Joy an eminence so auned by the ilgrims, be- 
black rod was commanded to bring in his prisoner. Elizabeth, calling herself) next publication was her ‘ Sacred Dramas,’ and * Sensibility,’ address» Mrs. | cause they usually obtained from it their first v aa the Hol Cit an his 
Dachess Dowager of Kingston, walked in, led by black rod and Mr la Roche, | Boscawen. _A line extracted from this poem was placed over the portef Dr. | body was there interred with all due honours hevniing to the mn of those 
courtesying profoundly to her judges: when she bent, the Lord Steward called j Johnson in (his own) Pembroke College, which, she tells us, “it amuher to | ages, however, his heart was brought home to be deposited in Whitby Abbey. 
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The Lady E:nma did not accompany her busband in the crusade ; she survived | nanimiiy of the Percies, his Grace vpon this occasion, made it a sine gua non | nothing to do, and aothing o wish fer, she natural! 
bum, Was a benefactress to Whitby Abbey, and was there interred in the Chapter | that he should sustain the entire expeuse of bis truly splendid and important | 1! 


House. before the abbot’s seat. 
William de Percy was succeeded by his eldest son Alan, surnamed Algernon. 


embassy. Aud nobly did he sustain it! | 
His Grace was subsequently appointed to the high and dignified, and politi. | 


j styled the Great Alan, who married a lady nearly allied to the Roya! family | cally important station of Lord Lieutenant and Governor General of Ireland ; | 


_Emma, daughter of Gilbert de Gaunt, son of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, aud | & post which he filled with equal honour to himself and to bis royal master, and | young lady boarders. 


pephew of Queen Maud, wife of William the Conqueror. 


Normandy became extinct in the male line, and their great possessivis Jesceud- 
a to Alan’s two grand-daughters, Maud and Agnes; and, as the former left no 
issue, they al! ultunately centered in the possession of the latter. The Lady 
Agnes de Percy was married to Josceline of Louvain, brother of Queen 
Adelicia (second wife of Henry the First) and son of Godfrey Barbatus, Duke | 
of Lorrain, and Count of Brabant, who was descended from the Emperor} 
Charlemagne. Heiress to so large an estate, the Lady Agnes consented to 
marry Josceline only upon condition that he should adopt the name or the arms 
of the Percy family. He accordingly assumed the name of Percy, but retained 
his own paternal coat, in order to perpetuate his claun to the principality of his 
father, should the elder line of the reigning Duke at any period become ex- 
tinct. The circumstance is thus stated in the great old pedigree, preserved at 
Sion House :-—** The ancient arms of Hainault this Lord Jocelin retained, and 
gave his children the surname of Perci.” 

The descendants of this illustrious union were at length advanced to the 
Earldom of Northumberland ; an event which occurred in the person of Henry 
Percy, fourth Lord Alnwick, who was present, as Earl Marshal of England, at 
the coronation of King Richard the Second, in 1377. Twenty-oue years after- 
wards, however, under a groundless suspicion of his having engaged in a con- 
spiracy against him, the King confiscated his estates, and proclaimed him and 
bis associates rebels. LExasperated by this cruel and arbitrary treatment, he 
was induced to take an active part in the revolution which followed. So pre- 
eminently concerned were he and his martial son Hotspur in placing the crown 
upon the head of the banished Bolinbroke, that, in Furdun’s Scoti Chronicon, 
this revolution is termed the Conspiracy of the Three Henries: that is, of 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster; Henry, Earl of Northumberland; and Sir Henry 
Percy, surnamed Hotspur. The new King proved more grateful than the old 
one. He immediately appointed him Earl Constable of England for life—gave 
him and his heirs the Isle of Man, to hold by carrying the sword which he 
wore at his landing in Holdernesse, called the Lancaster sword, at the corona- 
tion of him, the said King Henry, and the succeeding Kings of England, on 
their left hands—and heaped upon him honours and offices in every department 
of the state, and in all parts of the kingdom. In the Parliament by which 
Richard the Second was deposed, and Henry the Fourth raised to the throne, 
“Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, having read the duties of a 
King, signed them with the sign of the cross, and the King kissed the Arch- 
bishop. The Earl of Northumberland, as Constable of England, taking the 
ring with which the Kings were wedded to the realm, showed it to the whole 
assembly, and then put it on the King’s finger, and the King kissed the con- 
stable.” Notwithstanding all this, differences arose between the King and the 
Earl, respecting the ransom of some prisoners after the battle of Homildon Hill. 
The Earl and his son Hotspur engaged in successive rebellions. Hotspur fell at 
Shrewsbury ; and the Ear! was also slainin fight, in 1407-8; “on which they 
cut off his head, then white with age, and sent it to London, with that of Lord 
Bardolph, who died of his wounds, after being taken prisuner.”’ For some time 
from this period, a fatality seems to have attended the Earls of Northumber- 
land. The second Earl—Henry, the son of Hotspur—fell at the battle of St. 
Albans in 1455, under the banner of Henry the Sixth. His son Henry, the 
third Earl, fell leading the van of the Lancastrians, sword in hand, at the battle 
of Towton, in 1461. Three years afterwards, Edward the Fourth, who had 
confiscated the Earldom, bestowed it on his adherent, John Neville, Lord Monta- 
cute, brother of the celebrated Earl of Warwick; but in 1470, the King 1re- 
stored it to the Percy family, who continued to enjoy it till 1537. Henry, the 
fourth Earl, was assassinated in a popular commotion, in 1480. Harry, the 
sixth Earl, dying without issue, in 1437, and his nephews being precluded from 
inheriting by the attainder of their father, Si: Thomas Percy, who had been 
executed for engaging in Aske’s conspiracy, it remained dormant till Edward 
the Sixth, in 1551, conferred it on John Dudley, Viscount Lisle and Earl of 
Warwick, who was further advanced to the dignity of Duke of Northumberland. 
The Earidom, however, was a second time restored to the Percy family, by 
Queen Mary, in 1557, in the person of Thomas Percy, brother of the attainted 
Sir Thomas Perey. That Nobleman was beheaded at York, in 1572; “ avow- 
ing the Pope's supremacy, affirining the realm to be in a state of schism, and 
those obedient to Elizabeth no better than heretics.” His honours would have 
fallen under his attainder, but for a reversionary clause in favour of his brother 
Henry, who succeeded as eighth Earl. Having been committed to the Tower, 
fora supposed plot in favour of Mary Queen of Scots, he was found dead in his 
bed there, wounded by three bullets from a pistol, in Jane, 15685. 

His son, Henry, the ninth Earl, was unjustly accused of having been con- 
cerned inthe gunpowder plot, sentenced to a fine of £30,000, and imprison- 
ment in the tower during the King’s pleasure. 

His son, Algernon, the tenth Earl, espoused that party which, in the reign of 
King Charles the First, abolished the odious Court of the Star Chamber. 

Josceline, his only son and heir, became the eleventh Earl of Northumber- 
land. He died without male issue in 1670, when the earldom once more be- 
came extinct. We must now quote from the pages of a contemporary, who 
has not been sparing in the labour of genealogical and heraldic research. 

* Josceline’s only surviving daughter, Elizabeth, was married, first, to Henry Ca- 
vendish, Earl of Ogle, son of Henry, Duke of Newcastle ; secondly, to Thomas 
Thynne, Esq. ; thirdly, to Charles, sixth Duke of Somerset. Her son Algernon, by 
her last marriage, succeeded his father as Duke of Somerset, and Baron Seymour ; 
he was further created, on the 2d of October, 1749, Baron Warkworth, and Earl of 
Northumberland, with remainder, in default of male issue, to his son-in-law, Sir 
Hugh Smithson, Baronet, (grandiather of his Grace the present Duke of Northum- 
berland), and his heirs male by the Duke’s daughter and his only surviving child, Eli- 
zabeth ; and again, on the third of the same month, Baron Cockermouth and Ear! 
Egremont, with remainder to his nephews, Sir Charles Wyndham and Percy O’Brien 
Wyndham, sons of his sister Catherine, &c. This Duke of Somerset married Fran- 
ces, eldest daughter and co-heir of Henry Thynne, Esq. only son of Thomas, Vis- 
count Weymeuth, Dying without male issue, the Dukedom devolved upon the elder 
line of the Seymour family, and the Earldom of Northumberland, &c., descended to 
Sir Hugh Smithsor, Baronet, husband of his daughter Elizabeth, and afierwards 
created Duke of Northumberland.* He married, in 1740, the said Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Somerset; on whose death, in 1750, he became Baron Wark- 
worth, and Earl of Northumberland. By an act of Parliament, passed in April, 1748, 
his Lordship, his wife Elizabeth, Countess of Northumberland, and Baroness Percy, 
and their issue, were enabled to take and use the name of Percy, and bear and quar- 
ter the arms of the Percies, Earls of Northumberland. He was installed K.G. in 
1757; created Duke of Northumberland and Earl Perey, to him and his heirs male, 
in 1766; and Lord Louvain, Baron of Alnwick, with remainder to Algernon, his se- 
cond son, and his heirs male, in 1784. His Grace died in 1786, and was succeeded 
by his son, Hugh, the second Duke, whose youngest son, Algernon, born in 1792, was 

in 1816, erected Baron Prudhoe, of Prudhoe Castle, in the County of Northumber- 
land. His Grace died in the year 1817, and was succc#ded by his eldest son, Hugh, 
the present Duke.” 

We now proceed.—The late Duke married twice: first, in 1764, the Lady 
Anne Stuart, third daughter of John, third Earl of Bute; secondly, in 1779, 
Frances Julia Burrell, third daughter of Peter Burrell, of Beckenham, in the 
county of Kent, Esq. and sister to Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton, and 
Marchionese of Exeter—Isabella, Countess of Beverley—and Peter, Lord 
Guaydir. By his first marriage, his Grace had no family. His eldest son, by his 
second marriage, was his successor, Hugh. 

His Grace, Hugh, third aad present Duke of Northumberland, was born on the 
20th of April, 1785. Soor after he came of age, he was elected M. P. for the 
cityof Westminster. At the ensuing general election, he was returned as one of 

‘he representatives in Parliament of the cowsty of Northumberland; and for 

‘hat county he continued to sit, until, on the death of his father (July 10, 1817), 

he sneceeded to the family honours and estates. 


with great advantage to the country. In Ireland the Duke and Duchess of 


that has ever actuated their con: 
mentof the desire to encourage home manufacture. On their arrival in the 
Sister island, their Graces were received with enthusiasm and delight; their 
departure was cheered by the heart-felt prayers and blessings of all classes. 

We have been induced to say thus much, for the purpose of shewing that 
the Percies and Herberts are worthy, no less by moral excellence of character, } 
than by wealth and nuble descent, to possess mansions splendid and princely as 
those of Northumberland House, Sion House, and Aluwick Casule! 


—~—_— 
THE BOARDING-HOUSE.---II. 
Resumed from the Allnon of June 28 

“ Well,” said little Mrs. Tibbs to herself, as she sat in the front parlour of the 
Comm-street mansion one morning, mending the piece of stair-carpet off the 
first landing ;—* well! things have not turned vut so badly either, and if I only 
geta favourable answer to the advertisement, we shall be full again.” 
Mrs. ‘Tibbs resumed her occupation of making worsted latticework in the car- 
pet, anxiously listening to the twopenny postman, who was hammering his way 
down the street at the rate of a penny a knock. The house was as quiet as 
possible. There was only one low sound to be heard—it was the unhappy Tibbs 
cleaning the gentiemen’s boots in the back kitchen, and accompanying himself 
with a buzzing noise, in wretched mockery of humming a tone. 
The postman drew near the house. He paused—so did Mrs. Tibbs—a knock 
—a bostie—a letter—post-paid. 
* T. I. presents compt. to I. T. and T. I. begs To say that i see the advertise- 
ment And she will Do Herself the pleasure of calling On you at 12 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 
* T. I. has To apoligise to I. T. for the shurtness Of the notice But i hope it 
will not unconvenience you. 

“Tremain yours Truly 

** Wednesday evening.” 

Little Mrs. Tibbs perused the document over and over again; and the more 
she read it, the more was she confused by the mixture of the first and third 
person ; the substitution of the * 1” for the * T. I,” and the transition from the 
“LT.” to the “you.” The writing looked like a skein of thread in a tangle, 
and the note was ingeniously folded iuto a perfect square, with the direction 
squeezed up into the right-hand corner, as if it were ashamed of itself. The 
back of the epistle was pleasingly ornamented with a large red wafer, which, 
with the addition of divers ink-stains, bore a marvellous resemblance to a black 
beetle trod upon. One thing, however, was perfectly clear to the perplexed Mrs. 
Tibbs. Somebody was to call at twelve. The drawing-room was forthwith 
dusted for the third time that morning; three or four chaits were pulled out ef 
their places, and a corresponding number of books carefully apset, in order that 
there might be a due absence of formality. Down went the piece of stair-carpet 
before noticed, and up ran Mrs. Tibbs “to make herself tidy.” 
The clock of New Saint Pancras Church struck twelve, and the Foundling, 
with laudable politeness, did the same ten minutes afterwards. Saint something 
else struck the quarter, and then there arrived a single lady with a double knock, 
in a pelisse the colour of the interior of a damsom pie; a bonnet of the same, 
with a regular conservatory uf artificial flowers ; a white veil, and a green para- 
sol, with a cobweb burder. 

The visitor (who was very fat and red-faced) was shewn into the drawing-room ; 
Mrs. Tibbs presented herself, and the negociation commenced. 

*T called in consequence of an advertisement,’ said the stranger, in a voice 
like a man who had been playing a set of Pan's pipes for a fortnight without 
leaving off. 

* Yes!’ said Mrs. Tibbs, rabbing her hands very slowly, and looking the 
applicant full in the face—two things she alwaye did on such occasions. 

“ Money isn’t no object whatever to me,” said the lady, * so much as living in 
a state of retirement and obtrusion.” 

Mrs. Tibbs, as a matter of course, acquiesced in such an exceedingly natural 
desire. 

* T am constantly attended by a medical man,” resumed the pelisse wearer ; 
“‘ have been a shocking unitarian for some time—have had very little peace since 
the death of Mr. Bloss.” 

Mre. Tibbs looked at the relict of the departed Bloss, and thought he must 

have had very little peace in his time. Of course she could not say so; so she 
looked very sympathising. 
“I shall be a goud deal of trouble te you,” said Mre. Bloss; “ but for that 
trouble I am willing to pay. I am going through a course of treatment which 
renders attention necessary. I have one mutton chop in bed at half-past eight, 
and another at ten, every morning.” 

Mrs, Tibbs, as in duty bound, expressed the pity she felt for any body placed 
in such a distressing situation; and the carnivorous Mrs. Bloss proceeded to 
arrange the various preliminaries with wonderful dispatch, ‘ Now, mind,” said 
that laly, after terms were arranged: ‘I am to have the second-floor front for 
my betroom '” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

** Aid you'll find room for my little servant Agnes ’” 

“OL! certainly.” 

* Ani I can have one of the cellars in the area for my bottled porter.” 

‘* Wth the greatest pleasure ; James shall get it ready for you by Saturday.” 

‘* An T'll join the company at the breakfast-table on Sunday morning,” said 
Mrs. Boss ; ‘I shail get up un purpose.” 

** Vey well,” returned Mrs. Tibbs, in her most amiable tone ; for satisfactory 
referemes had been * given and required,” und it was quite certain that the 
new coner had plenty of money. ‘It’s rather singular,” continued Mrs. Tibbs, 
with wint was meant for a most bewitching smile, “ that we have a gentleman 
now witi us, who is ina very delicate state of health—a Mr Gobler.—His 
apartmest is the back drawing-room.”’ 

* Thenext room!” inquired Mrs. Bloss. 

“ Thenext room,” repeated the hostess. 

* Howvery promiscuous !” ejaculated the widow. 

© He lardly ever gets up,” said Mrs. Tibbs, in a whisper. 

* Lor” cried Mrs. Bloss, in an equally low tone. 

“* And when he is up,” said Mrs. Tibbs, “ we never can persuade him to go 
to bed agin.” 

* Deanne !” said the astonished Mrs. Bloss, drawing her chair nearer Mre. 
Tibbs. ‘What is his complaint?” 

i Why,the fact is,” replied Mrs. Tibbs, with a most communicative air, “he 
has no stanach whatever.” 

**No wat!” inquired Mrs. Bloss, with a look of the most indescribable 
alarm. 

**Nostenach,” repeated Mrs Tibbs, with a shake of the head. 

“ Lord bess us! what an extraordinary case!” gasped Mrs. Bloss, as if she 
understvodthe communication in ite literal sense, and was astonished at a gen- 
tleman witlout a stomach finding it necessary to board anywhere. 

“When say he has no stomach,” explained the chatty little Mre. Tibbs, 
“I mean tat his digestion is so much impaired, and bis interior so deranged, 
that his stotach is not of the least use to him ;—in fact, it's rather an incon- 
venience thn otherwise.” 

** Never hard such a case in my life!” exclaimed Mrs. Bloss. ‘* Why, he's 
worse than hm.” 

“Oh, yed"” replied Mrs. Tibbs ;—* certainly.” She said this with great 
confidence, fr the set of the damson pelisse satisfactorily proved that Mrs. 





Just before the last-mentioned event, his Grace obtained the hand of the Lady 
Charlotte Florentia Clive, youngest daughter of the Right Hon. Edward Clive, 
Present and first Earl Powis of the new creation, by the Lady Henrietta Antonia 
Herbert, daughter of Henry Arthur, Earl of Powis. Thus, while her Grace is 
grand-daughter of the celebrated Lord Clive, the hero of Plasseyt—“ a heaven 
born General,” as Mr. Pitt emphatically observed, who ‘* surpassed all the 
officers of his time "—she claims maternal descent from the Herberts, Lords of 
Cherbury and Earls of Powis. It should be remarked, too, that the alliance 
between the families of Perey and Herbert has been of long duration; Sir 
Wiliam Herbert (grandson of Sir Edward Herbert, created Earl of Pembroke 
t2 1551), created Lord Powis, of Powis, in 1669, having married the Lady 
Eleanor, daughter of Henry Percy, eighth Earl of Northumberland. 

_ His Grace appears to have been eminently distinguished, on various occasions, 
©y his late Majesty, George the Fourth, than whom no one was more capable 
of appreciating merit.—In the spring of 1825, the Duke, accompanied by his 
‘ustrious consurt, and attended by a retinue worthy of a Prince, passed over to 
‘hs continent, as the representative of his Britannic Majesty, to assist at the 
coronation of Charles the Tenth, King of France. With the spirit and mag- 


_— 


Bloss, at al! eents, was not suffering under Mr. Gobler’s complaint. 
| © You hav quite incited my curiosity,” said Mrs. Bloss, as she rose to de- 
| part. “ Howl long to see him!” 
“ He genetily comes down once a week,” replied Mre. Tibbs; “I dare say 
you'll see hiton Sunday.” And with this consolatory promise Mre. Bioss was 
obliged to be ontented. She accordingly walked slowly down the stairs, de- 
tailing her cosplaints all the way; and Mrs. Tibbs followed her, uttering an 
exclamation 6 compassion at every step. James (who looked very gritty, for 
| he was cleanig the knives) fell up the kitchen-stairs, and opened the street- 
door ; and, aftr mutual farewells, Mrs. Bioss slowly departed down the shady 
side of the stret. 

It is almost uperfiuous to say, that the lady whom we have jast shown ont 
| at the street-dor (and whom the two female servants are now inspecting from 
| the second-floo windows) was exceedingly vulgar, ignorant, and selfish. Her 
| deceased bette-half had been an eminent cork-cutter, in which capacity he had 
| amassed a decet fortune. He had no relative but his nephew, and no friend 
| but his cook. “he former had the insolence one morning to ask for the loan of 
| fifteen pounds,and by way of retaliation be married the latter next day; he 
made a will immediately afterwards, containing a burst of honest indignation 
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y imagined she must be very 
-am wnpression which vas most assidvocsly promoted by ber medical at. 
rot, De. Wosky, and ter bandmad, Agnes, both of whom, doubtless for 


excellent reasons, encouraged ail her extravagant notions 


Simee the catastrophe reorded ia our last, Mra Titbe had been very shy of 
Her present inmates were all lords of the cteation, and 


P tue availed herself Gf the opportunity of their assemblage at the dinner table, 
In the neat generation, the eldest branch of the first race of Percies from | Northumberland were distinguished by the same generous and patriotic feeling | to annoanee the expected wrival of Mrs Blows 


The gentlemen received the 


foct in England—by a most tiberal accomplish- | commumeation with stotcd indifference, and Mrs. Tibbs devoted all her energies 


to prepare tor the receptiva of the valetudinarian, The second-floor front was 
scrubbed, and washed, and flannelled, vill the wet went through to the drawing- 
room ceiling. Clean White counterpanes, and evrtains, and napkins ; water- 
buttles as clear as crystal, blue jugs, and mahogany fornitore, added to the 
splendour and increased thecomfort of the apartment. The warming-pan was 
in Constant requisition, Anda fire lighted in the room everyday The chattels 
of Mrs Bioss were forwarded by instalments. First there came a large hamper 
of Guinness's stout and an umbrella; then a train of tranks : then a pair of 
clogs and a bandbor; then in easy chair with an air cushion ; then a variety of 
suspicious-looking packages; and—~ though last not least’—Mre. Bloss and 
Agnes, the latter ima Chery-coloured mermo dress, open-work stockings, and 
shoes with sandals; lookinglike a disguised Columbine 

The installation af the Deke of Wellington, as Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, was nothing 10 point of bustle and turmoil to the installation of Mrs. 
Bloss in her new quarters. True, there was no bright doctor of civil law to 
deliver a classical address on the occasion ; but there were several other old 
women present, who spoke quite as much to the purpose, and understood them- 
selves equally well. The chop-eater was so fatigued with the process of re- 
moval that she decliped leaving ber room until the following morning : 80 a 
mutton-chop, pickle, & (wograin calomel pill, a pint-howtle of stout, and other 
medicines, were cartied upstairs for ber consumption 

“ Why, what do you thok, ma'am?” inquired the inquisitive Agnes of her 
mistress, after they bad been in the house some three hours; * what do vou 
think, ma'am? che lady of the house is married,” 

* Married !" said Mrs. Bloss, taking the pill and a draught of Guinness,— 
“married! Unposgible |” 

“She is indeed, ma'am,” returned the Columbine; ‘and her husband, 
ma'am, lives—he—he—le—lives in the kitchen, ma'am.” 

“In the kitchen!” 

“Yes, ma'am; and he—he—he—the housemaid says, he never goes inte 
the parlour except on Sundays ; and that Mrs Tibbs makes him clean the gen 
tlemen's boots ; aud thathe cleans the windows, too, sometimes, and that on 
morning early, when he was on the front balcony cleaning the drawing-room 
windows, he called out & a gentieman on the opposite side of the way, whe 
used to live here-——* Ab! Mr. Calton, Sir, how are yout’ Here the attendant 
laughed till Mrs. Bloss was in serious apprehension of her chuckling herself 
into a fit 

* Weil, I never!” said Mrs. Bloss 

‘Yes, and please, maa, the servants give him gin-and-water sometimes ; 
and then he cries, and says he hates his wife and the boarders, and wants to 
tickle them.” 

* Tickle the boarders !" exclaimed Mrs. Blows, seriously alarmed. 

“ No, ma‘am, not the boaders, the servants.” 

“Oh, is that all!" said Ms Bioss, quite satisfied 

“He wanted to kiss meas [I came up the kitehen stairs, just now,” said 
Agnes indignantly; “ but I gave it himn—a litte wretch '" 

This intelligence was buttoo true. A long course of snubbing and neglect ; 
his days «pent in the kitchm, and his nights in the turn-up bedstead ; had com- 
pletely broken the little spit that the unfortonate volunteer had evet possessed 
He had no one to whow lv could detail bis injuries but the servants, and they 
‘vere almost of necessity be chosen confidants. It is no less strange than true, 
however, that the little weknesses which he had incurred, most probably, during 
his military career, seemel to increase as bis comforts diminished. He was 
actually a sort of journeyawn Giovanni in the basement story 

The next morning, bein, Sunday, breakfast was laid in the front parlour at 
ten o'clock. Nine was tle usual time, but the family always breakfasted an 
hour later or Sabbath. ‘libbs enrobed himself in his Sunday costome—a black 
coat, and exceedingly siort thin trowsers, with a very large white waistcoat, 
white stuckings and crava, and Biucher boots—and mounted to the parlour 
aforesaid. Nobody had ome down, and he amused himself by drinking the 
contents of the milk-pot vith a Lea-spoon 

A pair of slippers wervheard descending the stairs; Tibbs flew to « chair, 
and a stern-looking maa of about fifty, with very little hair on bis bead, and 
** The Examiner” in bis band, entered the room. 

* Good morning, Mr. Evenson,” said Tibbs, very humbly, with something 
between a nod and a bow. 

“How do you, Mr. Tibbs!” replied he of the slippers, as he sat himself 
down, and began to read his paper without saying another word. 

** Is Mr. Wisbottle in town to-day do you know, Sir!” inquired Tibbs, just 
for the sake of saying something. 

* T should think he was,” replied the stern gentleman. “ He was whistling 
‘The Light Guitar,’ in the next room to mine, at five o'clock this morning.” 

“ He's very fond of wuistling,”’ said Tibbs, with a slight smirk. 

* Yes—I an',’”’ was the laconic reply. 

Mr. John Evenson was in the receipt of an independent income, arising 
chiefly from varous houses he owned in the different suburbs, He was very 
morose and discmtented. He was a thorough radical, and used to attend a 
great variety of public meetings for the express purpose of finding fault with 
everything that was proposed. Mr. Wisbotile, on the other hand, was a high 
Tory. He wasa clerk in the Woods and Forests’ office, which he considered 
rather an aristogatic employment; he knew the peerage by heart, and could 
tell you off-bandwhere any illuetrious personage lived. He had a good set of 
teeth, and a capial tailor. Mr, Evenson looked on all these qualifeations with 
proud contempt and the consequence was that the two were always disputing, 
much to the edfication of the rest of the house, It should be added, that, 
in addition to bic partiality for whistling, Mr. Wishottle had a great idea of bis 
singing powers. There were two other boarders besides the gentleman in the 
back drawing-roon—Mr. Alfred Tomkins and Mr. Frederick O'Bieary. Mr. 
‘Tomkins was a derk ina wine house ; he was a connoisseur in paintings, and 
had a wonderful eye for the picturesque. Mr. C'Bieary was an Irishman, re- 
cently imported ; be was in a perfectly wild state, and bad come over to Eng- 
land to be an apthecary, a clerk in a government office, an actor, & reporter, 
or anything else bat turned up—he was not particular. He was on familiar 
terms with two soall Irish members, and got franks for everybody in the house. 


intrinsic merits mest procure him @ high destiny. He wore shepherds’ -plaid 
inexpressibles, ard used to look under all the ladies’ bonnets as he walked along 
the streets. Hi: manners and appearance always forcibly reminded one of 
Orson 

Here comes fr. Wisbottle,” said Tibbs; and Mr. Wisbottle forthwith ap- 
peared in blue siipers, and a shaw! dressing-gown, whistling “ Di "4 

‘* Good morning Sir,” said Tibbs again. It was about the only thing be ever 
said to any body. 

“ How te as Tibbs 1 condescending!y replied the amateur ; and he walk- 
ed to the windowand whistled louder than ever. 

* Pretty air tha!” said Evenson with a snarl, and without taking bis eyes 
7 nee lied Wisbottle highly gratified 

“Gilad you lik: it,” repli Jisbottle highly gratified. ' 

? Don't you tlink it would sound beer if you whist'ed it # little louder '” 
inquired the masiff. 
se No; I don't hink it would,” rejoined the onconscious Wishottle. 

“IN tell you what, Wisbottle,” said Evenson. who had been bottling up 
his anger for sowe hours, “ the next time you feel disposed to whistle, * The 
Light Guitar,’ a five o'clock in the morning, I'll trouble you to whistle it 
with your headout 0’ winduw. If you don't, I'll learn the triangle—I will 
b ——,"? 

"The evtrancesf Mrs. Tibbs (with the keys in a little basket) interrapted the 
threat, and prevmied its conclusion. 

Mrs. Tibbs apilogized for being down rather late ; the bell was rung ; James 
brought up the wn, and received an unlimited order for dry toast and bacon. 
Tibbe eat himsef down at the bottom of the table and began eating water- 
cresses like 2 second Nebuchadnezzar. M.. O'Bleary appeared and Mr. Alfred 
Tomkins. ‘Thecompliments of the morning were exchanged, and the tes was 
made ae 

‘As we had ocasion in a former paper to describe a dinner at Mrs. Tibbs’, and 
as one meal west off very like another on ai! ordinary occasions, we will not fa- 
tigoe our reades by entering into any other detailed account of the domestic 
y of theestablishment. We will, therefore, proceed to events, ped 
premising that be mysterious tenant of the back drawing-room was 4 lazy, sel- 
fish. hypochondiac ; always complaining and never it. Ae bis mene 
many respects closely assimilated to that of Mrs. Bloss, 4 very were ‘p 











soon sprung upbetween them He was tall, thin, and pale; he always fancied 


* Sir Hugh Smithson, the ancestor of this nobleman, was descended from an an-| inst his nepew (who supported himself and two sisters on £100 @ year), | he had got a serere pain somewhere or other, aod bis face invariably wore a 


“ent family of that name, in the parish of Kirby on the Mount, in Yorkshire, and 
was, in reward of his loyalty to Charles I., created a Baronet in 1660. 

1 One of Lord Clive’s most brilliant exploits was his victory in the Grove of Plassey, 
in India, where, with an army of 3.200 men, of whom not more than 900 were Euro- 


prans, he routed 50,000 of the enemy's foot, and 18,000 horse, with 50 pieces of cannot 

tay after the battle, Lord (then Colonel) Clive entered Mudaxabad, where he 
; 1 Jaffier Ali Cawn upon the throne, The grateful Prince conferred on him the 
“Se of Ourah of the empire, with a grant of lands. 


and a bequest ¢ bis whole property to his wife. He felt it) after breakfast, 
| and died after Qiner. There is a mantelpiece-looking tablet in a civic parish | 
| church, settingiorth bis virtues. and deploring his loss. He never dishonoored 
a bill, or gave @ay a halfpenny! 
The relict ad sole executrix of this noble-minded man was an odd mixtore | 
of shrewdness nd simplicity, liberality and meanness. Bred up as she had | 


pinched, screwe!-up expression: he looked like # man who had got his feet in a 
tub of exceediwg!y hot water against hie will 

For two or three months after Mrs. Bloes’s firet appearance in Coram-street, 
John Evenson was observed to become every day more sarcastic and more i!!- 
natured. and there was a degree of additional importance in his manner, whites 
clearly showed that he fancied he had discovered something, which he only 


| been, she knew o mode of living so agreeable as a boarding-house ; and having | wanted a proper opportunity of divulging He found it at last 


Like all Irishmerwhen they first come to England, he felt convinced that bis) 
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One evening, the different inmates of the house were @semblied in the draw- | “The moment I huve secured your mistress, my dear,’ 
. 


ing-room engaged in their ordinary occupations. Mr Gobler and Mrs. 7 \a 
were sitting at a smal! card-tabie bear the centre window, playing cribbage ; Mr | 
Wisbottle was describing semi-circies on the music sidol, turning over the 
leaves of a book on the piano, and hummung most melodiopsly ; Alfred Tomkins | 


was sitting at the round table with his elbows duly squared, making a pevcil | Gobler's mind.” 


sketch of a head considerably larger than bis own; O'Bieary was reading Ho- | 
race, and trying to look as if he understood it; and John Evenson had drawn 


his chair close to Mrs. Tibbs’ work-table, and was talking to her very earnestly | whisper. 


in a low tone. 


“Tecan assure you, Mra, Tibbs,” said the radical, laying his fore-finger on the aghast at this awfu! sacrifice of human life. 


muslin she was at work on; “Ll can aseure you, Mrs. Tbs, that nothing bat 
the interest I take in your welfare would induce ne to make this commonica- 


tion. I repeat that I fear Wisbottie is endeavouring to gain the affections of | was on the extreme verge of a fainting fit. “ Hush!” 


that young woman Agnes, and that be is in the habit of meeting ber in the 
store-room on the first floor, over the leads. From aty bed-room I distinetly 
peard voices there last night. I apened my door immediately aod crept very 
softly on to the landing ; there 1 saw Mr. ‘Tibbs, who, it seews, had been dis- | 
turbed also, —Bless me, Mrs. Tibbs, you change colour.” 
“ No, no,—it's nothing,” retorved Mrs. T. in a burried manner; “it’s only | 
the het of the room,” le 





“A flush!” ejaculated Mrs. Bloes from the card-table , “that’s good for | plainly hearing the rustling of two persons coming down stairs, and one coming up. 


four.” 


“If L thought it was Mr. Wisbottle,” said Mrs. Tibbs, after a pause, ‘* he be found in this situation for the world. 


should leave this house instantly.” 
“Go!” said Mrs. Bloss, again. ‘ 
“ And if I thought,” continued the hostess with a most threatening air, * if I 
thought he was assisted by Mr. Tibbs "— 
* One for his nob!” said Gobler, é; 
“Ob,” said Evenson, in a most soothing tone ;—he always liked to make mis- 


| before whoever it is gets to the top of the kitchen stairs.” 


Tomkins. ** Who would bave thought it ?” 





said a man's voice in| length obliged to yield to superior nambers. Their captain, having been raded 
strong Irish brogue, ** you may depend on having the money.” | on horseback through the streets of Catania, with the hangman behind re w 
* Bless my suel, it's Mr. O'Bleary!” exclaimed Mrs. Tibbs in a parenthesis. | executed with four of bis companions ; the rest were sent to the gallies ~— 
“The villain!” said the indignant Mr. Evenson. In Sicily, where, under an absolute and needy government, there are not 
“The first thing to be done,” continued the Hibernian, “isto poison Mr. | many secure and convenient methods of laying out capital as in commer al 
countries, wealthy persons, who are in possession of much ready money _ 
* Oh, certainly!" returned Agnes, with the utmost coolness. | which they have no immediate call, not to incur the risk of robbery, much 
* What's that!" inquired Evenson again, in an agony of curiosity and a) probably in their own houses, are in the habit of depositing it, as I b 


’ 


for 
ore 


, ave else. 
| where notieed, in the monasteries, as places of greater security, A Besa, 
** He says she’s to mind aad poison Mr. Gobler,” replied Mrs. Tibbs, perfectly | nobleman, C——, if I recollect rightly, sent a large sum in silver, ina strong 


| jron-bound chest, altogether an enormous weight, requiring the efforts of man 
* And in regard to Mrs. Tibbs,” continued O'Bleary.—Mrs. ‘Tibbs shuddered. | men to carry it, to the Monastery of Santa Chiara. This got abroad in the cit 4 
** Hush !” exclaimed Agnes, ina tone of the greatest alarm, just as Mrs. Tibus | and soon reached the ears of the worthy fraternity, whose feats -ve have fo 
| described. They determined to risk an attempt to possess themselves of 
*Hosh!" exclaimed Evenson, at the same moment to Mrs. Tibbs. rich a prize. A vigilant watch was kept for a convenient opportunity of exe. 
« There's somebody coming up stairs,” said Agnes to O'Bleary. cuting their purpose, but it was long before one occurred. At length the supp! 
*« There's somebody coming down stairs,” whispered Evenson to Mrs. Tibbs. | of firewood being exhausted, it was requisite to replenish the magazines of = 
** Go intw the parlour, Sir,” said Agnes to her companion. * You'll get there | convent with that article, which is usually done twice a year, Of course, a 
great quantity is brought in ata time. The man charged with the delivery is 
“ The drawing-room, Mrs. Tibbs!” whispered the astonished Evenson to his | generally a person appointed by the bishop, or the vicario, who executes his com- 
qually astonished companion; and for the drawing-room they both made, | mission under the eye of the zitelle, or servants of the convent, who, it is to be 
| remarked, are not nuns, but merely domestics kept for the service of the con. 
** What can it be?” exclaimed Mrs. Tibbs. “It's like adream. I wouldn't | vents, who remain or Jeave them as in ordinary households. 
The doors of the magazine, which was in the convent garden, were accord. 
“ Nor I,” returned Evenson, who could never bear a joke at his own expense. | ingly opened, as the carrier was unloading the fuel, when a porter volunteered 
‘Hush! here they are at the door.” | his assistance for a glass of wine; the zitella employed to superintend on the 
“* What fun 1” whispered one of the new comers.—It was Wisbottle. | Occasion, wishing to get through the work as soon as possible, though strictly 
* Glorious !"" replied bis companion, in an equally low tone. ‘This was Alfred | forbidden to employ strangers, thoughtlessly consented. When the delivery of 
the wood was terminated, the girl ran to the convent for the wine she had 
“J told you so,” said Wisbottle, in a most knowing whisper. “ Lord blesa | promised, but on her return the porter had disappeared. The carrier did not 





chief—* I should hope Mr. Tibbs was not in any way implicated. He always | you, he has paid her most extraordinary attention for the last two months. I tnow what had become of him,and said he thought he had gotie away, being tired 


appeared to me very harmless.” ’ 
“T have generally found him so," sobbed poor little Mrs, Tibbs; crying like a 
watering pot in full play, 


will set the matter at rest with the utmost care, and I shall be most happy to as- 
sist you in domg so.” 
Mrs, Tibbs murmured her thanks. 


saw ‘em when I was sitting at the piano to-night.” 


| of waiting. ‘The zitella had some misgiving that all was not right; but seeing 


** Well, do you know I didn’t notice it!” interrupted Tomkins. the wood and faggots as she had left them, she at length shut and locked the 


“ Not notice it!” continued Wisbottle. “ Bless you: I saw him whispering | door as usual, and reconveyed the key to the abbess. 
“Hush! bush! pray—Mrs. Tibbs.—consider:—we shall beobserved—pray, | 0 her, and she crying ; and then I'll swear I heard him say something about to- 
don't!" said Jobn Evenson, fearing bis whole plan would be interrupted. * We | night when we were all in bed.” 


“ They’re talking of us, exclaimed the agonized Mrs. Tibbs, as the painful 


suspicion, and a sense of their situation, flashed upon her mind. j 


“I know it—I know it,” replied Evenson, with a melancholy consciousness | 


When you think every ove bas retired to rest to-night,” said Evenson very | that there was no mode of escape. 


pompously, ‘if you'll meet me without a light, just outside my bed-room door, 


by the staircase window, I think we can ascertain who the parties really are, and | state of partial derangement. 


you will afterwards be enabled to proceed as you think proper.” 

Mrs. Tibbs was easily persuaded; her curiosity was excited, her jealousy was 
roused, and the arrangement was forthwith made. She resumed her work, and 
John Evenson walked up and down the room with bis hands in his pockets, look- 
ing as if nothing had happened. The game of cribbage was over, and conver 
sation began again. 

“ Well, Mr. O'Bleary,” said the humming-top, turning round on bis pivot, and 
facing the company, * what did you think of Vauxhall the other night!” 

“ Oh, it's very fair,” replied Orson, who had been enjlusiastically delighted 
with the whole exhibition. 

** Never saw any thing like that Captain Ross's set-oa—eh ! 

“No,” returned the patriot with his usual reservations except in Dublin.” 

“T saw the Count de Canky and Captain Fitzthompson in the Gardens,” said 
Wisbottle; “ they apperred much delighted.” i 

“ Then it must be beautiful!’ snarled Evenson. | 

“T think the white bears is partickerlerly well done, @aggested Mrs. Bloss. 
“In their shaggy white coats they look just like Polar tears-——don’t you think 
they do, Mr. Evenson!" } 

* T think they look a great deal more like omnibus cadton all fours,” replied 
the discontented one. ’ 

“Upon the whole, I should have liked our evening very well,” gasped Gob- 
ler; “only I caught a desperate cold which increased my fain dreadfully ; I was 
obliged to have several shower baths, before I could leavejny room.” } 

** Capital things those shower-baths !" ejaculated Wisbatle. 

* Excellent!” said Tomkins. ) 

“ Delightful!” chimed in O'Bleary. (he had seen oné once, outside a tin- 
man's.) 

“ Disgusting machines!” rejoined Evenson, who extended his dislike to al- 
most every created object, masculine, feminine, or neuter. 

“ Disgusting, Mr. Evenson!” said Gobler in a tone of strong indignation.— | 
“ Disgusting! Look at their utility—consider how many lives they've saved 
by promoting perspiration.” 











bewildered. 


‘What's to be done—we cannot both stop here,” ejaculated Mrs. Tibbs in a | 


“1 'll get up the chimney,” replied Evenson, who really meant what he said. 
“ You can’t,” said Mrs. Tibbs indespair. ‘ You can’t—it’s a register stove.” 
** Hush!” repeated Jobn Evenson. 

‘* Hush—hush !” cried somebody down stairs. 

“ What ad—d hushing!" said Alfred Tomkins, who began to get rather | 


** There they are!” ex¢laimed the sapient Wisbottle, as a rustling noise was 
heard in the store-room. 

‘* Hark!" whispered both the young men. | 

** Hark !"’ repeated Mrs. ‘Tibbs and Evenson. } 

** Let me alone, Sir.” said a female voice in the store-room. 

“What's that 1” exclaimed Tibbs with a start. 

“ What's whai!” said Agnes, stopping short. 

‘Why, that!” 
“Ah! you have done it nicely now, Sir,” sobbed the frightened Agnes, as a 
tapping was beard at Mrs. ‘Tibbs’ bed-room dvor, which would have beat any | 
twelve woodpeckers hollow. 

‘*Mrs. Tibbs! Mrs. Tibbs!” called out Mrs. Bloss. ‘Mrs. Tibbs, pray 
get up.” (Here the imitation of a woodpecker was resumed with tenfold 
violence. ) 

“O dear—dear!” exclaimed the wretched partner of the depraved Tibbs. 
‘* She's knocking at my door. We must be discovered. What will they 
think?” 

“Mrs. Tibbs! Mrs. Tibbs!” screamed the woodpecker again. 

‘* What's the matter!’’ shouted Gobler, bursting out of the back drawing- 
room, like the dragon at Astley’s—only without the portable gas in his coun- 
tenance. 

«Oh, Mr. Gobler!” cried Mrs. Bloas, with a proper appproximation to hys- | 
terics; “I think the house is on fire, or else there’s thieves init. I have heard 
the most dreadful noises.” 

** The devil you have!” shouted Gobler again, bouncing back into his den, in 








| happy imitation of the aforesaid dragon, and returning immediately with a lighted 


* Promoting perspiration, indeed,”’ growled John Evenson, gopping short in | candle. “ Why, what’s this? Wisbottle! Tomkins! O’Bleary! Agnes! What | 


his walk across the large squares in the pattern of the carpet—*I was ass 
enough to be persuaded some time ago to have one in my bedroom. ‘Gad, I was 


in it once, and it effectually cured me certainly, for the mere sight of it threw | Gobler’s arm. 


me into a profuse perspiration for six months afterwards.” 


A general titter followed this announcement, and before it had subsided, James | drawing-room. “ What! Mrs. Tibbs and Mr. Evenson'!” 


brought up * the tray,” containing the remains of a leg of }anb which had made 
its début at dinner; bread, cheese; an atom of butter in a forest Of parsley, 
one pickled walnut and the third of another, and so forth. The boy disappeared, 
and returned again with another tray, containing glasses and jugs of hot and 
cold water. The gentlemen brought in their spirit bottles ; the housemaid 
placed divers brass bedroom candlesticks under the card-table, and the servants 
retired for the night. 

Chairs were drawn round the table, and the conversation proceeded in the cus- 
tomary manner. John Evenson, who never eat supper, lolled on the sofa, and 
amused himself by contradicting everybody. O'Bleary eat as muchas he could 
conveniently carry, and Mrs. Tibbs felt a due degree of indignatig thereat; 
Mr. Gobler and Mrs. Bloss conversed most affectionately on the sulject of pill- 
taking and other innocent amusements ; and Tomkins and Wisbotth * got into 
an argument ;” that is to say, they both talked very loudly and very febemently, 
each flattering himself that he bad got some a:lvantage about something, and 
neither of them having more than a very indistinct idea of what the? were talk- 
ing about. An hour or two passed away; and the boarders and the brass can- 
dlesticks retired in pairs to their’ respective bed-rooms. Jobn Evimson pulled 


off his boots, locked his door, and determined to sit up till Mr. Gofler had re- | 


tired. He always sat in the drawing-room about an hour after evirybody else 
had left it, taking medicine, and groaning. 

Great Coram-street was hushed into a state of the most profoun} repose ; it 
was nearly two o'clock. A hackney cuach now and then rumbled slowly by ; 
and occasionally some stray lawyer's clerk on his way home to Sqners Town 


struck his iron-heel on the top of the coal-cellar with a noise re@mbling the 


click of a smoke-jack, A low, monotonous, gushing sound was Mpard, which 
added considerably to the romantic dreariness of the scene. It whs the water 
**coming in” at No, 11. 

« He must be asleep by this time,” said John Evenson to himsel§ after wait- 
ing with exemplary patience for nearly an hour after Mr. Gobler jad left the 
drawing-room. e listened for a few moments; the house was perwctly quiet ; 
he extinguished his rushlight, and opened his bed-room door. The staircase 
was so dark that it was impossible to see anything. 

“S—s—fit!" whispered the mischief-maker, making a noise hikejthe first in- 
dication a catherine-wheel gives of the probability of its going off. | 

* iwsh !” whispered somebody else. 





; 


** Ts that you, Mrs. Tibbs!” i 
“ Yes, Sic.” | 
“ Where !” 


‘Here ;” and the misty outline of Mrs. Tibbs appeared at thé staircase- 


window, like the ghost of Queen Anne in the tent-scene in Richard) 


“ This way, Mrs. Tibbs; whispered the delighted busybody: give me 


your hand—there. Whoever these people are, they are in the storefoom now, 


for I have been looking down from my window, and I could see thatthey acci- 
dently upset their candlestick, and are now in darkness. You have m shoes on, 


” 


have you } 
No," said little Mrs, Titbs, who could hardly speak for trembling. 


* Well; I have taken my boots off, so we can go down close ® the store A few years since a company of robbers infested the environs ofCatania, 
room door and listen over the bannisters,” continued Evenson ; and dwn stairs 
they both crept accordingly, every board creaking like a patent mangle or a | couraged by long success, they even ventured to enter by nightinto the 


Saturday afternoon. 


* It's Wisbottle and somebody |! swear,” exclaimed the radical in aa energetic | with breaking into, and plundering the houses of the unfortunate Datanese, 


whisper, when they had listened for a few moments. 


“ Hush—pray !et's hear what they say,” exclaimed Mrs. Tibbs, the gratifiea- | were bound hand and foot, and constrained to witness the affrontsoffered to 


tion of whose curiosity was now paramount to every consideration. 


“Ah! if I could but believe you,” said a female voice coquettishly, “ I'd be | tinved fora length of time, until the present Marquess of San G—, a man 


bound to settle my missis for life.” 


“ What does she say 1!” inquired Mr. Evenson, who was not quite 80 well | think it prudent to oppose his fellow-citizens to this desperate bandit, but hired 


situated as his companion. 

“ She says she'll settle her missis’s life,” replied Mrs. Tibbs. “ The wretch 
they're plotting murder.” 

“I know you want money,” 


continued the voice, which belonged to Agnes 


“‘and if you'd secure me the five hundred pounds, [ warrant she should take fire } head of his company, defeated and drove them from the town; butiot before 


soon enough.” 


| the deuce, all up and dressed?” 
** Astonishing!” said Mrs. Bloss, who had run down stairs, and taken Mr. 


“Call Mrs. Tibbs, directly, somebody,” said Gobler, turning into the front 


«Mrs. Tibbs and Mr. Evenson!” repeated every body, as that unhappy pair 
were discovered, Mrs. Tibbs seated in an arm-chair by the fire-place, and Mr. 
| Evenson standing by her side. 

We must leave the scene that ensued to the reader's imagination. We coud | 
| tell how Mrs. Tibbs forthwith fainted away, and how it required the united | 
| strength of Mr. Wisbottle and Mr. Alfred Tomkins to hold her in her cha‘; | 

how Mr. Evenson explained, and how his explanation was evidently disbelievel ; 

—how Agnes repelled the accusations of Mrs. ‘Tibbs, by proving that she was 
| negotiating with Mr. O'Bleary to influence her mistress's affections in his le- 
| half; and how Mr. Gobler threw a damp counterpane on the hopes of Nr. 
O'Bleary, by avowing that he (Gobler) had already proposed to, and been ic- 
cepted by, Mrs. Bloss ;—how Agnes was discharged from that lady’s service ; hw 
Mr. O’Bleary discharged himself from Mrs. Tibbs’ house, without going throigh 
the form of previously discharging his bill; and how that disappointed yoing 
| gentleman rails against England and the English, and vows there is no virtw: or 
| fine fee!ing extant, “except in Ireland.” We repeat that we could tell this,but | 
we love to exercise our self-denial, and we therefure prefer leaving it t be | 
| imagined, 
| ‘The lady whom we have hitherto described as Mrs. Bloss, is no more. Irs. 
| Gobler exists: Mrs. Bloss has left us forever. In a secluded retreat in Nevwing- 
‘ton Butts, far—far removed from the noisy strife of that great boarding-lwuse 
the world, the enviable Gobler, and his pleasing wife, revel in retirenent ; } 
happy in their complaints, their table, and their medicine; wafted throug! life | 
by the grateful prayers of all the purveyors of animal food within three niles 
round. 

We would willingly stop here, but we have a painful duty imposed upa us, 
which we most discharge. Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs have separated by mutuacon- 
| set, Mrs. Tibhs receiving one moiety of the £43 15s. 4d. which we before tated 

to be the amount of her husband’s annual income, and Mr. Tibbs the other He 
) is spending the evening of his days in retirement, and he is spending alo an- 
| nually that small but honourable independence. He resides among the oiginal 
: settlers at Walworth, and it has been stated, on unquestionable authorit, that 
the conclusion of the volunteer story has been heard in a small tavernn that 
respectable neighbourhood. 

The unfortunate Mrs. Tibbs has determined to dispose of the wholeof her 
furniture by public auction, and to retire froma residence in which she hs sof- 
fered so much. Mr. Robins has been applied to, to conduct the sale, md the 
transcendent abilities of the literary gentlemen connected with his establihment, 
are now devoted to the task of drawing up the preliminary advertisemen. Jt is 
to coutain, among a variety of brilliant matter, seventy-eight words in lage capi- 
tals, and six original quotations in inverted commas. 

We fear Mrs. Tibbs’ determination is irrevocable. Should she, howver, be 
induced to rescind it, we may become once again her faithful a. 

oz. 
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SICILIAN FACTS. 


MONASTERY OF SANTA CHIARA, OR ITALIAN BANDITTI. 





committing with impunity every species of depredation and enormty. En- 
} town, regularly making an undisturbed retreat in the morning. Not ontented 
their visits were often attended by murder and violation. Husbands ad parents 


their wives and daughters. Strange as it may appear, these outragesvere con- 





of spirit and courage, was elected “Capitano di Giustizia.” Evenie did not 


for the purpose a company of Calabrese, who, though hated by tb Sicilians 
from national rivalry, are nevertheless exceedingly dreaded by them n account 
of their supposed ferocity. Between these and the robbers more tha one noc- 
; | turnal engagement took place. The indefatigable San G , alwys at the 


' 





After supper one of the nuns, looking out of the window, thought she saw 
the figure of a man gliding among the trees. The zitella we have mentioned, 
apprehensive of being punished for the neglect in the morning, thought that, 
although a person might be in the garden, the thick walls and iron-grated win- 
dows rendered the convent perfectly safe, and did not therefore disclose her sus- 
picions. She resolved, however, on retiring to her cell to keep a look ovt from 
ber window on the garden. Neither hearing or seeing any thing for some time, 


| she at kength iay down. Still, somewhat anxious as to the result, she could not 


sleep. In this state the sound of alow whisper excited at once her fear and 

attention. She instantly hastened to the window, and there was dreadfully 

alarmed at the sight of seven or eight persons engaged in conversation, directly 

beneath the spot where she stood. Listening attentively, she partly made out 
the subject of their discourse, though carried on ina low tone. She discovered 
that one of their accomplices, clearly the fictitious porter, who must have taken 
an opportunity of introducing himself in the dark, whilst the nuns were at sup- 
per, into the convent, was concealed under the bed of the abbess, whom he was 
charged to strangle to prevent her giving the alarm; but it appeared that he was 
directed first to extort from her, by force of threats, the knowledge of theplace 
where the money was deposited, and oblige her to give him the keys, if in her 
possession. Affrighted at the nearness of the danger which menaced her sv- 
perior, she resolved without delay to give the alarm tothe neighbourhood, by 
tolling the convent bell, the customary signal when assistance is required by 
hight in religious houses. As she hurried to the belfry for the purpose, she 
heard the bell of the abbess ring violently, which seemed to her the signal of 
death, and made her accelerate her pace. In «few minutes the great bell of 
the convent gave the alarm to the vicinity, and the townspeople soon came 
thronging to the gates of the convent to afford such assistance as might be 
necessary. 

‘The nuns, terrified, at a signal which they knew betokened fire, or some no 
less disaster, came running out of their cells in confusion. The robbers, finding 
themselves discovered, took to flight. Those in the garden succeeded in effect- 
ing their escape, but the ruffian within the walls was not so fortunate, he was 
arrested, consigned into the hands of justice, and soon after paid with his life 
the forfeit of his iniquity. 

The abbess was found in a swoon in bed, but uninjured except by the effects 
of the fright. She related that she had been awakened by acold hand which 
grasped her throat; to her horror, she perceived it was that of a man, who with 
threats inquired for the money kept in the convent. Being unable to speak 
from the furce with which he compressed her throat, the robber relaxed his hold 
a little, when she took the opportunity of seizing the bell-rope at the head of 
the bed ; almost at the same instant the great bell of the convent began tu 
sound, on which the robber ran off with precipitation. 

A convent of monks near Messina wa’, during the occupation of the island 
by the British, the scene of a similar outrage. ‘The plate of the monastery was 
reputed to be of great value, but the number of stout friars who inhabited it, 
seemed sufficiently to guarantee the safety of their property. We had, at that 
time, in our service a regiment formed of Calabrian refugees, driven from their 
own country by the fear of punishment for crimes of every description, principally 
those connected with brigandage. ‘These lawless people, unable to tolerate the 
restraints imposed by regular discipline, ‘leserted in great numbers, often in par- 
ties together. Some retired to their own country, others took up in Sicily their 
former profession of robbery, retiring to the forests and fastnesses which the 
mountains of Sicily present at every step; the military, unable to follow them 
to their retreats, were often eluded or baffied by them. A band of about twenty 
of these deserters formed the plan of plundering the convent, though tenanted 
by nearly twice the number of stout and resolute monks. So early as seven 
o'clock in the evening, soon after dusk, whilst the brethren were at supper, the 
whining voice of a mendicant dolefully supplicating for alms, was heard at the 
door. One of the fraternity told bim from the window to wait until they had 
finished their meal, when they would give him the remnants. As the brethren 
were fond of good living, and sate long at table, it was some time before their 
promise was fulfilled. At length a serving brother opened the door with a huge 
dish of fragments in his hands. He was instantly overthrown by the rush of 
twenty desperadoes, well-armed with musket and sabre. Leaving four of their 
number with their pieces cocked, to prevent the flight of any of the surprised 
brotherhood, they lost no time in commencing the work of pillage. The rich 
candlesticks, lamps, silver vessels, and other valuables, were unceremoniously 
torn from the holy altars of the monks to be deposited in the profane haversacks 
of their assailants. In a few moments the late quiet chapel resembled a place 
taken by sturm. - The good monks were sans facon knocked down in all direc- 
tions. Here was a fat brother trampled under foot, there another running about 
with a broken head. But, fortunately, ere these desperate ruffians put a finale 
to their work by cutting the throats of the terrified brotherhood, the convent bell 
was heard loudly summoning the neighbouring peasants to the assistance of the 
pious place under pillage. Imagine the rage of these disappointed villains ; they 
well knew that the whole country, roused by the alarm, would in a few minutes 
surround the monastery, and that there was no chance of their escaping with 
their booty. 

To secure their persons was now their chief object, and they made off in ail 
directions, but, previous to flight, enraged at being thus baffled, they resolved to 
revenge themselves on the unhappy friar whose prudence and vigilance had de- 
feated their plan of operations, and for this purpose ascended to the belfry. The 
poor man had, indeed, taken the precaution of fastening the door within, but a8 
there was neither bar nor bolt, the impediment was too weak to withstand the 
efforts of these irritated ruffians. Forcing an entrance with ease, they hastily 
rushed in, and intending to make the work sure, which they had little leisure to 
do, they hurled the poor man from the turret of the belfry, a height of eighty 
feet, on the stone pavement beneath. Being a bulky person, he presented & 
horrible spectacle when taken up, every limb being shattered. In this state he 
survived in great agony nearly three hours. 

It is satisfactory to add, that five cf these ferocious outlaws were apprehended 
by the armed peasants before they reached their strong-holds, and, in due time, 
underwent the last penalty of the law. 

‘ — 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER simPLE.—{ Continued from the last Albion.} 

My first object, on my return, was to call upon old Tom, and assure him of 
his son’s welfare. My wishes would certainly have led me to Mr. Drummond's ; 
but I felt that my duty required that I should delay that pleasure. I arrived at 
the hotel late in the evening, and early next morning, I went down to the steps 
st Westminster Bridge, and was saluted with the usval cry of—* Boat, sit!’ 
A crowd of recollections poured into my mind at the well-known sound. My 
life appeared to have paszed in review in a few seconds, as I took my seat in the 
stern of a wherry, and directed the waterman to pull up the river. It was a beau- 
tiful morning, and even at that early hour, almost too warm, the sun was $0 
powerful. I watched every object that we passed with an interest I cannot de- 
scribe. Evéry tree—every building—every point of land—they were all old 
friends, who appeared, as the sun shone brightly on them, to rejoice in my good 
fortune. I remained in a reverie too delightful tobe disturbed from it, although, 





his assistant, the “Capitano di Notte,” and three of the Calabresewere left 


occasionally, there were reminiscences which were painful; but they were as 


** What's that 1” inquired Evenson again. He could just hear enough to want | dead on the spot. These miscreants, after this, continved their deprdations in | light clouds obscuring for a moment, as they flew past, the glorious sun of my 


to hear more 


the country, until they were surprised and cut off by a detachment ofa German 


“ I think she says she'll set the house on fire,” replied the affrighted Mrs. Tibbs. | legion, dispatched for that purpose from the garrison of Syracuse. They de- 


“ Thank God I'm insured in the Phenix!” 





fended themselves for some time in a house with great resolution, bt were at 


| happiness. At last the well-known tenement of old Tom—his large board with 
* boats built to order "—and the half of the boat stuck up on end, caught my 
sight, and I remembered the object of my embarkation. I directed the water- 
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man to pull tothe hard, and paying him well, disiniesed him : for I had perceived 
that old Tom was at work, stumping round a wherry bottom up; and his wife 
was sitting on the bank in the boat-harbour, basking in the warm sun, and work- 
ing away at her nets. I had landed so quietly, and they both were so occupied 
with their respective employments, that they had not perceived me, and I crept 
round by the house to surprise them. I had gained a station behind the old 
boat, when I overheard the conversation 

« [t's my opinion,” said old Tom, who left off hammering for atime, *‘ that 
all the nails in Birmingham won't make this boat water-tight, The timbers are 
as rotten as a pear, and the nails fall through them. I have put one piece in 
more than agreed for, and if I don't put another in here, she'll never swim.” 

« Well, then, put another piece in,” replied Mrs. Beazeley. 

“ Yes, so I wil! ; bot I've a notion I shall be out of pocket by the job, Seven- 
and-sixpence won't pay for labour and all. However, never mind; and Tom 
carolled forth— 

“Ts not the sea 
Made fur the free, 
Land for courts and chains aloue, 
Here we are slaves, 
But on the waves, 
Love and liberty’s all our own.” 

“ Now if you do sing, sing truth, Beazeley,” said the old woman. “ An‘t our 
boy pressed into the service, and how can you talk of liberty + oad 

Old Tom answered, by continuing his sorz— 

“No eye tu watch and no tongue to wound us, 
All earth forgot and all heaven around us.” 

«“ Yes, yes,” replied the old woman, “ no eye to watch indeed: he may be in 
sickness and in sorrow—he inay be wounded, or dying of a fever, and there’s no 
mother’s eye to watch over him. As to all on earth being forgot, I won't believe 
that Tom has forgotten his mother.” 

Old Tom replied— 

** Seasons may roll, 
But the true soul 
Burns the same wherever it goes.” 

«So it does, Tom, so it does; and he's thinking this moment of his father | 
and mother I do verily believe ; and he loves us more than ever.” 

“So I believe,” replied old Tom; “ thai is, if he hasn't any thing better to 
do; but there’s a time for all things; and, when a man is doing his duty as a 
seaman, he mustn’t let his thoughts wander. Never mind, old woman, he'll be 
back again. 

“ There's a sweet little cherub sits up aloft 
To take care of the life of poor Jack.” 

‘God grant it—God grant it!” replied the old woman, wiping her eyes with 
her apron, and then resuming her netting. ‘‘ He seems,” continued she, “by 
his letters, to be overfond of that girl, Mary Stapleton; and I sometimes think 
she cares not a little for him, but she’s never of one mind long. 1 don’t like to 
see her flaunting and flirting so with the soldiers; and, at the same time, Tom 
says, that she writes that she cares for nobody but him.” 

“ Women are—women! that’s sartain,” replied old Tom, musing for a time, 
and then showing that his thoughts were running on his son, by bursting out—» | 





| * Jacob, as I'm alive! 


The Avion. _ 


happy—do it, I pray. It will be a fmendlyact; and, as you are now a great 
man, you may persuade Tom that I am a jilt and a good-for-nothing.” Here 
Mary laid her bands on the table, and beried her face in them 
«1 did not come here to be your censor, Mary; you are certainly at liberty 
to act as you please, without my having any right to interfere; but as Tom is 
my earliest and best friend, so far as his interests and happiness are concerned, 
I shall carefully watch overthem. We have been so long together, and | am 
| 80 well acquainsed with all his feelings, that I really believe, if ever there was 
4 young man sincerely and devotedly attached to a woman, he is so to you ; and 
I will add, that if ever there was a young man who deserved Jove in return, it 
jis Tom. When I left, not a month back, he desired me to call upon you 8s soon 
| as I could, and assure you of his unalterable attachment; and I am now about 
| ‘0 procure his discharge, that he may be able to return. All bis thoughts are 
| ¥pon this point, and he is now waiting with the utmost impatience the arrival 
| of it, that he may again be in your company. You can best judge whether bis 
jtetorn will, or will not, be a source of happiness.” 

Mary raised her head—her face was wet with her tears. **Then he wil! 
| S000 be back again, and I shallsee him! Indeed, his return shal! be no source 
jof unhappiness if I can make him happy; indeed it shall not, Mr. Faithful ; but 
jpray don’t tell him of my foolish conduct—pray don't. Why make him un- 
|happy! Tentreat you not to do it. I will not do so again. Promise mq 
\Jecob, will you !’’———continved Mary, taking me by the arm, and looking be- 
seechingly in my face. 


** Mary, I never will be a mischief-maker; but recollect, I exact the per- 


formance of your promise.” 

*“O! and I will keep it—now that I know he will soon be home. I can— 
I think I can—I'm sure I can wait a month or two without flirting; but I do 
wish that I was not left so much alone. I wish ‘Tom was at home to take care 
of me, for there is ho ono else. I can’t take care of myself.” 

I saw by Mary's countenance that she was in earnest, and I therefore made 
friends with her, and we conversed for two hours, chiefly about Tom. When I 


left her, she had recovered her usual spirits, and said at parting, looking arehly | 


at me, ** Now you wil! see how wise and how prudent I shall be.” I shook my 
head, and left her to find out old Stapleton, who, as usual, was at the dvor of 
the public-house smoking his pipe. 

At first he did not recognize me ; for when I accosted him by lis name, he 
put bis open hand to his ear as usual, and desired me to speak a little louder ; 
but I answered, “ Nonsense, Stapleton, that won't do with me.” 

He then took his pipe out of his mouth, and looked me full in the face 
Didn't know you in your long togs—thought you were 
a gentleman wanting a boat. Well, I hardly need say how glad lam to see 
you after so long—that’s no more than ‘human natur.’ And how's Tom! 
Have you seen Mary ?” 

These two questions enabled me to introduce the subject that I wished. I 
told him of the attachment and troth plighted between the two, and how wrong 
it was for him to leave her so much alone. Ths old man agreed with me ; said 
that, as to talking to the men that was, on Mary’s part, nothing but * human 
natur ;” and that, as for Tom wishing to be at home and see her again, that also 
was nothing but * human natur ;" but that he would smoke his pipe at home in 
future, and keep the soldiers out of the house. Satisfied with this assurance I 


** Mary, when yonder boundless sea | tof him, and, taking another wherry, went up to Brentford to see the Domine 


Shall part us, and perchance for ever ; 
Think not my heart can stray from thee, 
Or cease to mourn thy absence—never! 
And when in distant climes I roam, 
Forlorn, unfriended, broken-hearted 
“ Don't say so, Tom—don’t say so!” interrupted the old woman.” 
Tom continued— 
“« Oft shall I sigh for thee and home, 
And all those joys from which I parted.” 
“ Aye, so he does, poor fellow—I'll be bound to say. What would I give to | 








, ' 
see his dear, smiling face!" said Mrs. Beazeley. | 


I found the worthy old Domine in the school-room, seated at his elevated desk 
—the usher not present, and the boys making a din enough to have awakened a 
person from a trance—that he was in one of his deep reveries, and that the boys 
had taken advantage of it, was evident. 

“Mr. Dobbs,” said I, walking up close to the desk. But the Domine answer- 
ed not. I repeated his name in a louder voice. 


' 
** Cosine of z + ab—z—4 ; such must be the result,” said the Domine, 


talking to himself. ‘* Yet it doth not prove correct. I may be inerror. Let 
me revise my work ; and the Domine lifted up bis desk to take out another piece 
of paper. When the desk lid was raised, I removed his work, and held it be- 
hind me. “ But how is this?” exclaimed the Domine, and he looked every- 


“ And I'd give no little, missus, myself. But still it’s the duty of every man | where for his previous calculations. ‘ Nay,” continued he, ‘it must have been 


to sarve his country, and so ought Tom, as his father did before him. I shall be | 
glad to see him back, but I’m not sorry that he’s gone. Our ships must be man- | 
ned, old woman; and if they take men by force, it’s only because they won't | 
volunteer—that's all. When they’re once on board, they don't mind it. You | 
women require pressing just as much as the men, and it’s all much of a 
muchness.”’ 

* How’s that, Tom?” 


«“ Why, when we make love and ask you to marry, don’t you always pout and | all is well ; as the father said in the scripture, 1 have found my son, which I had | to 


say no? You like being kissed, but we must take it by force. So it is with 
manning a ship, the men all say no; but when they are once there, they like the 
sarvice very much; only you see, like you, they want pressing. Don’t Tom | 
write and say, that he’s quite happy, and don't care where he is, so long as he’s 
with Jacob?” 

“Yes, that’s true: but they say Jacob is to be discharged and come home, 
now that he’s come to a fortune, and what will Tom say then!” 

“ Why, that is the worst of it. I believe that Jacob’s heart is in the right | 
place, but still riches spoil a man; but we shall see. If Jacob don't prove * true 
blue,’ I’ll never put faith inmanagain. Well, there be changes in this world, | 
that’s sartain. 

“We all have our taste of the ups and downs, 
As Fortune dispenses her smiles and frowns ; 

But may we not hope if she’s frowning to-day, 
That to-morrow she’ll lend us the light of her ray.” | 

“T only wish Jacob was here, that’s all.” 

“Then you have your wish, my good old friend,” cried I, running np to Tom, 
and seizing his hand; but old Tom was so taken by surprise, tvat he started | 
back and lost his equilibrium, dragging me after him, and we rolled on the turf | 
together. Nor was this the only accident, for old Mrs. Beazeley was so alarmed, 
that she also sprang from the bench fixed in the half of the old boat stuck on ; 


| 
| 
| 


the wind ;’’ and then he cast his eyes about until they fixed upon me, laughing at 
him. ‘* Eheo—what do my eyes perceive!’ It is, yet it is not—yes, most 
truly it is, my son Jacob. Welcome, most welcome!” cried the old man, 
descending from his desk and clasping me in hisarms. “ Long is it since I have 
seen thee, my son. ‘ Inlerea magnum sol circumvolvitur annum.’ Long, yes, 
long have I yearned for thy return; fearful lest ‘nudus in ignota arena,’ thou 
mighitest, like another Palinurus, have been castaway. ‘Thou art returned, and 


lost—but no prodigal thou, though I use the quotation as apt. Now all is well ; 
thou hast escaped the danger of the battle, the fire, and the wreck, and now thou 
may'st hang up thy wet garment as a votive offering—as Horace hath it—* Uvida 
suspendisse potents vestimenta maris Deo.’ During the apostrophe of the Domine, 
the boys perceiving that he was no longer wrapt up in his algebra, had hastily 
settled to their desks, and in their apparent attention to their lessons, reminded 
me of the humming of bees before a hive on a summer’sday. “ Boys,” cried 
the Domine, ‘* Nunc est ludendum. Verily ye shall havea holiday. Put up your 
books, and depart in peace."’ The books were hastily put up in obedience to the 
command—the depart in peace was not quite so rigidly adhered to. They gave 
a loud shout, and, in a few seconds, the Domine aud I stood alone in the school 
room. ‘Come, Jacob, let us adjourn to my sanctum—there may we commune 
without interruption; thou shalt tell me thine adventures, and I will communi- 


cate to thee what hath been made known to me, relative to those with whom | 


thou wert acquainted.” 

‘+ Firat let me beg you to give me something to eat, for 1 am nota little hungry,”’ 
interrupted J, as we gained the kitchen. 

“Verily shalt thou have all that we possess, Jacob. Yet now I think that 
will not be much, seeing that I and our worthy matron did pick the bones of a 
shoulder of mutton, this having been our fourth day of repast upon it. She is 
out, yet will ] venture to intrude into the privacy of her cupboard for thy sake. 


don't take more than rtea-spoonful every night for the wind which vexes me so 
moch. I'll set the ratirap again, you may depend upon it; and now you may 
get somebody elee to bad your fingers.” 

“It was I who tookit out, Mrs. Bately ; the Domine would have fainted with 
pain. It was very lucky that he has a housekeeper whe is careful to have somo- 
thing of the hind in tht house, or he might have been dead. You surely don’t 
begrudge a little of your medicine to recover Mr. Dobba! ” 

“Peace, woman, pace,” said the Domine, who had gained courage by his 
potation, * Peace, my: | knew not that thou bad’st in thy cupboard either a 
gin for my hand, OF ginfor thy mouth; since I have been taken in the one, ut is 
but fair that I should taje in the other. In future, both thy gins will not be in- 
terfered with by me. Bring me a basin, that T may appease my angry wounds, 
and then hasten tO procire sore viands to appease the bunger of my son Jabob; 
lastly, appease thine ow; wrath, J’ar, Peace, | aay:” and the old woman, 
who perceived that the Jomine had asserted his right of dominion, went to obey 
his orders, grumbling ti! she was out of hearing. ‘The application of the cold 
pump-water soon felieved the pain of the good old Domine, and, with hie band 
| remaining in the basin, ve commenced a long conversation. At first, | narrated 
\ to him the events Which had occurred during my service on board of the frigate. 
When I told himof my farting with Tom, he observed, * Verily do | remember 
that young Tom, Jocond, pleasant, yet intrusive lad. Yetdo I wish him well, 
and am grieved that be should be so taken by that maiden, Mary. Well may we 
say of her, as Horace hath of Pyrrha— Quis mutta gracilis te pucr im reed, 
perfusrs liguedes engi! edoribus, erate Pyrrha subaniro, Cur flavam relgas co- 
| mam, simplex munditiw., 1 grieve at H, yea. grieve much. Hew quoties fidem, 
mutatos que Déap flebt' Verily, Jacob, 1 do prophesy that she will lead him 
into error, yea, perbaps into perdition,”’ 

“T trust wot, ek replied 1; but the Domine made noanswer, For half an 
hour be was in deep anc serious thought, during which Mra, Batcly entered, and 
| spreading a cloth, brought in from the other room some rashers of bacun and 
eggs. upon which I made a hasty and hearty meal. ‘The old matron's temper 
was now smoothed, and she welcomed me kindly, and shortly after went out for 
a fresh basin of cold water, with which the Domine might bathe his band. This 
roused him, and he recommeuced the conversation —[{ To be continued } 


—>—— 
Suntutary. 


Last week, ag Lords Craven and Molineux, accompanied by the Hon. Mr 
Villiers, were shootingon Earl Fife’s moors at Cogari, they were assailed by a 
| numerous gang of poachers, who, in addition to shooting the birds at which their 
dogs were pointing, actually plundered their bags of their day's sport 

Her Majesty was exceedingly allected on Monday, on receiving the intelli- 
gence of the decease of Sir John Bartou, who had been in her Majesty's ser 
vice for many years. 

St James's Palace, Aug. 13.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
| honour of Knighthoodapon Samuel Thomas Spry, of Place, in the county of 
| Cornwall, Esq., M. P.,Licutenant of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arma, 
| . , on . 
| St. James's Palace, Aug. 20,—The King was thie day pleased to confer the 
| honour of Knighthood spon David James Hamilton Dickson, Exq., M. D. F. R 
|S. Edin, F. LS, Poyscian to the Royal Naval Hospital at Plymouth, 

St. James's Palace, Aig. 20.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood won the Right Hoa. Robert Graut, Governor of Bom- 
bay, and Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order 

Foreign Office, Aug. 9.—The King has been graciously pleased to approve 
|} of Mr. Thomas Denison as Consul at Bristol for the Uniied States of America. 


{ 
} 
} 








The Duke and Duches of Gordon recently paid a visit to the village of Tom- 
intoul, N. B., and wher within two miles of the place, were met by the whole 
of the inhabitants, upwitds of one hundred of whom wore the Highland dress of 
Gordon tartan. Their jraces were received with long and continued cheering 
by the assembled multivde, who opened a passage for the carriages to pass 
through, and followed Wem to the inn where the Doke and Dochess stopped 
The bagpipers shortly dter struck up, and Highland reels were danced for several 
hours, at the request of the Noble Duke 

We understand thatthe Earl of Gosford has been appointed Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard,a post which became vacant some time since by the re- 
signation of the Marquess of Clanricarde 

We understand thaton the Duke of Wellington's recent visit to Mr. Arbuth 
not, he was induced toaccept back the beautiful pair of ponies aud the phaeton, 
gether with the Waterloo Charger, which hie Grace some time since presented 
to the late Mrs Arbuthnot. ‘The ponies were constantly driven by Mra. A 
but the horse, which is nearly 26 years old, has been taken the greatest care of, 
at Mr. Arbuthnot’: estate, at Woodford. 

The Right Hon. Charles Viscount Dungarvon, son of the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, died on Monday last, in the 34th year of his age. His Lordship was 
married, in March, 1828, to Lady Catherine St. Lawrence, sister of the Earl of 
Howth. 

Public Weks.—An account has been laid before Parliament of the sume 
granted, altorether. for the Caledonian Canal, Military and Highland roads and 
bridges, in Scotland; for canal communication in Canada; and for improving 
the navigation of the Shannon. ‘The totals are as follow :—Caledonian Canal, 
£953,638; nads, bridges, &e. about £400,000; Canada Canals, £977,800 ; 
and the Shanwn, £21,023. ‘The return was moved for by the Earl of Kerry 

The Frenci papers contain an account of the trial of M. A. Carrel, the editor 
of the National, upon a charge of having inserted in that paper certain com- 
ments apon tle speech of the King at the opening of the session, and seme ob- 
| servations onthe personal appearance of his Majesty, which were caleuleted to 
| bring the Sovteign into contempt with the people. These proceedings had ex- 
cited the gredest interest in the public mind, and the result of the trial wae 
watched for vith much anxiety. M, Carrel defended himself, and s0 success- 





end, and threw herself back against it. The boat having been rotten when first | Peradventure she may be wroth—yet, will I risk her displeasure.” So saying, | fully as to obtuin from the court an acquittal. His acquittal in a care in whieh 


put there, and with the disadvantage of expusure to the elements for many years, | 
could no longer stand such pressure. It gave way to the sudden force applied | 
by the old womar, and she and the boat went down together, she screaming and | 
scuffling among the rotten planks, which now, after so many years close inti- | 
macy, were induced to part company. I was first on my legs, and ran to the as- | 
sistance of Mrs. Beazeley, who was half smothered with dust and flakes of dry | 
pitch, and old Tom coming to my assistance, we put the old woman on her legs | 
again. 
“O deary me!” cried the old woman, “O deary me! I do believe my hip | 
is out. Lord, Mr. Jacob, how you have frightened me !” 
“Yes,” said old Tom, shaking me warmly by the hand, “we were all taken | 
aback, old boat and all. What a shindy you have made, bowling us all down | 
like ninepins. Well, my boy, I'm glad tu see you, and notwithstanding your 
gear, you're Jacob Faithful still.” 
} 
{ 


“ Thope so,” replied I; and we then adjourned tothe house, where I made 
them acquairted with all that had passed, and what | intended to do relative to 
obtaining Tom's discharge. I then left them, promising to return soon, and 
hailing a wherry going up the river, proceeded to my old friend the Domine, 
of whose welfare, as well as Stapleton’s and Mary's, I had been already as- 
sured. . 

But as I passed through Putney Bridge I thought I might as well call first | 
upon Stapleton, and I desired the waterman to pullin. I hastened to Staple- | 
ton’s lodgings, and went up stairs, where I found Mary sitting in earnest con- | 
versation with a very good looking young man in a sergeant's uniform of the 
93rd regiment. Mary, who was even handsomer than when I had left her, 
starting up, at first did not appear te recognize me, then culoured up to the fore- 
head as she welcomed me, with a constraint I had never witnessed before. The 
sergeant appeared inclined to keep his ground; but on my taking her hand, and | 
telling her that I had brought a message from a person whom I hoped she had | 
not forgotten, gave her a nod, and walked down stairs. Perhaps there was a 
severity in my countenance, asI said “ Mary, I do not know whether, after | 





{ 


| 


graceful is it thus to play with a man’s feelings ; to write to him, assuring him | 
of your regard and constancy, and, at the same time, encouraging another.” | 


the old Domine opened the cupboard, and one by one, handed to me the dishes 
with their contents. ‘ Here, Jacob, are two hard dumplings from yesterday 
Canst thou relish cold hard dumplings! but stop, here is something more savoury, 
half of a cold cabbage, which was left this day. We will look again. Here 
is meat—yes, it is meat ; but now I do perceive it is a piece of lights, reserved 
for the dinner of the cat to-morrow. I am fearful that we must not venture upon 
that, for the dame will be wroth.” 

“ Pray put it back, sir; I would not interfere with Puss on any account." 

* Nay then, Jacob, I see nought else, unless there may be viands on the upper 
shelf. See, here 1s bread, the staff of life, and also a fragment of cheese ; and 
now methinks I discern something dark at the back of the shelf... The Domine 
extended his hand, and immediately withdrew it, jomping from his chair with a 
loud cry. He had put his fingers into a rat gin, set by the old woman for those 
intruders, and he held up his arm and stamped, as he shouted out with pain. I 
hastened to him, and pressing down the spring, released his fingers froin the 
teeth, which however had drawn blood, as well as bruised him; fortunately, like 
most of the articles of their ménage, the trap was a very old one, and he was 
not much hurt. The Domine thrust his fingers into his capacious mouth, and 
held them there some time without speaking ; he began to feel alittle ease, when 


| in came the matron. 


** Why what's all this,” said she, in a queralous tone, “ Jacob here, and all 
my cupboard on the table. Jacob, how dare you go to my cupboard ?” 

** It was the Domine, Mrs. Bately, who looked there for something for me to 
eat, and he has been caught in a rat-trap ” 


** Serve him right ; Lhave forbad him that cupboard. Havel not, Mr. Dobbs!” | 


** Yea, and verily,” quoth the Domine, “and I do repent me that I took not 
thine advice, fur look at my fingers,” and the Domine extended his lacerated 
digits. 

* Dear me! well I'd no idea that a rat-trap pinched so hard,” replied the old 
woman, whose wrath was appeased. “ How it must hurt the poor things—I 


he was decidelly opposed to the ruling powers, is a great victory achieved by 
those who areftiends to the liberty, although hestile to the licentiousness, of the 
press. 

The numbeiof cabriolets that were licensed to ply fur hire, prior to the Ist of 
| January, 18234 was 1,200, and the commissioners were limited to grant licenses 

to that numbe: bat after the Ist of January anlunited power was given them 
| with regard & licenses, and upwards of 800 fresh licenses have since been 

granted. ‘Theowners pay £5 for each license when they take it out, and £2 
| every month fo duty. This is paid in advance. Government, consequently, 
derives a reveite in round numbers of £52,000 per snnum from the hackney 

cabs and coacts of the metropolis — London paper. 

Dromedary « Harness. —Major Davidson. of the Engineers, Lucknow, in 

India. has trained a dromedary to draw a buggy in the most Wactable manner, to 
| the great amusement of the ladies and gentlemen of that place. ‘The animal 

was a little newous at starting, when, on turning round his long neck, he for the 
| first time perceved the wheels runing after bin; but in a few minutes he be- 
| came indifferet. to them, and quickened or retarded his pace as the driver 
| required, 
| ‘The Irieh pvers of all political parties aanounce with regret the death of 
Captain Hamion, RN. He was the eldest son of Archibald Hamilton Rowan, 
whose name isto memorably associated with the calamitous events of 1798, 
and is stated Ubave heen a most meritorious officer and excellent man. His 
| decease took pace a few days since, at Rathcoffey, the seat of bis aged father. 
The Earl of Dundonald (Lord Cochrane) has left town for Paris, to take 
out a patent or a new piece of machinery which he has invented, and upon 
| which it is sai he has expended a thousand pounds a week for many months. 

A grand dimer was given last week to the Earl of Winchilsea, at Morrison's 

| hotel, Dublin. Upwards of 200 of the first Protestant nobility and gentry of 
| Ireland were fesent. 





won't set it again, but leave them al! to the cat, he'll kill them, if he onlycan | 4 rpjepic Spets of the Aristocracy.—On Monday, a grand cricket match was 
what I have seen, I ought to give the message ; and the pleasure I anticipated | get at them ” The old lady went toa drawer, unlocked it, brought out some | played in Moo Park, the seat of the Marquess of Weestininster, by eleven gen- 


in meeting you again, is destroyed by what | have now witnessed. How dis- | fragments of rags, and a bottle of friar's balsam, which she applied to the Do- | tlemen of theMoor Park Club, against the Ear! of Sandwich, Lord Grimston, 
mine's hand, and then bound it up, scolding him the whole time. “ How stupid | the Hon. E. ad R. Grimston, the Hon. 8. Cowper, and ‘six gentlemen from 


of you, Mr. Dobbs; you know that I] was only out for a few minutes! Why 


the neighboubood of Gorhambury, the seat of the Earl of Verulum, whieh 


Mary hung down herhead. “If I have done wrong, Mr. Faithful,” said she | didn’t you wait—aud why did you goto the cupboard. Hav'n't I always told you | terminated infavour of the Moor Park Club, with three wickets to go down. 


after a pause, “I have not wronged Tom. What I have written, I feel.” | 
“If that is the case, why do you wrong another person’ Why encourage 
another young man, only to make him unhappy *” 
“ [have promised him nothing; but why does not Tom come back and Jook | 
after me? I can’t mope here by myself. | have no one to keep company with ; | 
my father is always away at the alehouse, and I must have somebody to talk to. | 
sides, Tom is away, and tnay be away along while; and absence cures love 
in men, although it does not in women.” -" 
“It appears then, Mary, that you wish to have two strings to your bow, in 
case of accident.” 
“ Should the first string break, a second would be very acceptable,” replied 
arty; “but it is always this way,” continued she with increasing warmth. | 
“I never can be in a situation which is not right, whenever I do any thing | 
which may appear improper, so certain do you make your appearance when | 
‘east erpected and least wished for ; as if you were born to be my constant 
accuser.” i 
“ Does not your own conscience accuse you, Mary *” 
“Mr. Paithfol,” replied she very warmly, “ you are not my father confessor ; 
bot do as you please—write to Tom if you please, and tell him all you have 
seen, and any thing you may think. Make him and make me miserable and un 


sion. “That's it, is in? 


not to look into it? and now you see the consequences.” 
“ Verily iny hand barneth,” replied the Domine. 


The match exited much interest, and was so well contested that the betting 
| was continualy changing. The Marquess of Westminster presented the clab 


“I will go for cold water, and it will ease you. What a deal of trouble you | with wwo finebsunches of venison for the occasion, 


do give, Mr. Dobbs; you're worse than a charity-boy ;"’ and the old lady de- | 


parted to the pump. 


“ Vinegar is a better thing, sir,” said I, “ and there is a bottle in the cupboard, | 


which I dare say is vinegar.” I wentto the cupboard, and brought out the bot- his née battalion with » field officer of the corps. 


tle, took out the cork and smelt it. “This is not vinegar, sir, it is Hollands or 
gin ” 


“ Then would I like a glass, Jacob, for I feel a sickening faintness upon me ; | 


yet be quick, peradventure the old woman may return.” 


** Drink out of the bottle, sir,” said I, perceiving that the Domine looked very 
pale, “and I will give you notice of her approach.” The Domine put the bottle 


to his mouth, and was taking a sufficient draught, when the old woman returned 
by another door which was behind us; she hed gone that way for a wash-basin. 
Before we could perceive her, she came behind the Domine, snatched the bottle 


It is reported in the military circles of Plymouth, that Sir James Cockborn, 
Adjutant-Gereral of the Royal Marines, is about to succeed to the Governot- 
ship of St Helena, with the Isle of Ascension as a dependency, having under 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS 

In Paris, be rage for white muslin dresses is so universal, thet at dinner and 
evening pares the ladies appear to be ali dressed in one livery. Thin clear 
muslin is preferred to any other. A robe of white muslin, with a long sash 
fastened in font, an4 a coffure en cheveur, is considered the type of elegance 
for young ladies. These white muslin dresses are made with short sleeves, and 
some are trimmed with mantelets of black or white lace. 

Children's Faskions.—For little girls, white is always a favourite and be- 


from his mouth with a jerk that threw a portion of the spirits in his eyes, and coming dress at this season of the year. We have seen dress lately made by 


blinded him. 


“ That's why you went to my cupboard, is it, Mr. Dobbs!” cried she, in a pas- | 


I thought my bottle went very fast ; seeing that | 
ght my Y ¢ 


Madame Rame of Paris. It was composed of white cambric musiin, — 
trimmed up the front with needle-work aad Valenciennes edging. The “4 
was gathered in folness at twp, and, at the waist, by two bands of needie-wor 
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= —— = 
The sleeves finished as corresponding manner Three or four rows he same 
needie-work*were inserted above the bem at the bottom of theskirt e same 
needie-work at the bottom of the trowsers and round the pel@ine 





ist i 
a Treutes beneath the pelisse. is also of white cimbnc muslin, aod | the houses during Mr. Sinclair's engagement have been the best of the season. 
ace. e dres , . 


trimmed with needle-work and lace. At the bottom of the trowsers, 4 double | His benefit was a bumper. At this we do not wonder. His voice and execution 
ti ° 
row of Valenciennes, separated by a band of needle-work. 


: ibbons enthusiastic, and he speaks in high terms of their kind and hospitable feelings 
r, ue he dresses, coloured twilled cotton, with white pelerines, form very | while residing in their beautiful country, to which he promises himself the 
ae torlettes d'enfans.— Sept. ist. , pleasure of returning. 
Miss Allison, who played Juliet with so much success at fhe Victoria. Is en- War-Office, Aug. 20.—2d Regt. of Life Guards: Lt. T. Naylor from the 
db M Caleraft for the Dublin theatre, for three yetrs. She will make | 15th Lgt. Drags., to be Cornet and Sub-Lt., v. Duckett who exchs.—2d Regt. 
aye ‘Amanthia in the Child of Nature, on the openipg night, which will | of Drag. Gds: Cornet H. C. Paulet,.to be Lt. by pur., v. Cholmeley who rets ; 
aa ~— i week in October Alfred Prescott, gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Paulet.—1st Regt. of Drags: R 
“oo David hes taken the Surrey theatre for Ducrow. It is | Corbett, gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Campbell whose appointment has not taken 
Bae yey peel must come down, to make room for the new | place.—15th Regt. of Lgt. Drags ; Cor. and Sub-Lt. G. F. Duckett from the 
alien , , 


; 2d Life Gds., to be Lt, v. Naylor who exchs —6th Regt. of Ft: J.0.C. 
street. 


officer on duty. This fact, which shews how strictly the Russian soldier is | of taking coercive measures against Mebemet Ali, and with 
trained in the due observance of discipline, was mentioned to the Emperor. | which this determination is founded i 
His Majesty, by way of reward, removed Kouliabine from the Chasseurs to the | his part to pay, 
, ; - | Imperial Guard, and ted him with a donation of 300 roubles. 
: le by the same French modiste, consisted ofa pe ° presen ‘ 

Another child . Oe cane on saul with narrow tucks. |A band of needie- | Liverpool, Aug. 25.~—On Friday, Mr. Sinclair took his benefit. The pieces | *ion of without the Sultan's consent ; and thirdly, the im 
lieey ey Catan wee The pelisse edged al! round with narrow Valenciennes were Midas, Englishmen in India, and the Pantomime. We may remark, that der which the Sultan is placed, as father of his people, tu 


bute ; to evacuate the districts of Oursa and Rana, which 


to the incessant entreaties of the population of Syria, wh 


are as fine as ever—some goud judges deem them improved since he was here | t¢rvening protection of their legitimate Sovereign. 
Both the above dresses were intended to be worn with stfaw hats, trimmed | three years ago. His reception by the people of America was warm and | tilities will have began. 





Garrick.—In June, 1771, Mr. Fisher, superintendant of the Empress Cathe- 
ries's theatre at St. Petersburgh, offered Garrick two thousund zumeas for four 
performances at that place, which were refused. 

Meyerbeer bas concluded a bargain with M. Veron, the manager of the 
Theatre Italien in Paris, for his grand opera of St. Bartholomew. He is also 
engaged in composing a French opera. Both will be produced this winter. 

The Italian Opera in Paris will open on the 2d of October; and the season, 
which will be ‘of six months’ duration, will close on the Bist of March, 1835. 
The performers at present engaged are Rubini, Tamborini, Lablache, Ivanoff, 
Santini; Mesdames Giulia Grisi, Pink, Loot, and Scholtz, Inthe course of 
the season, Bellini, Donizetti, and Hubussi, will each coimpose 4 new opera. 
The orchestra will be under the direction of Signor Parisini, fromthe Theatre 
de la Pergola, in Florence. ; 

Rossini is engaged in preparing a new opera for the Theatre Italien in Paris. 
It will be ready in the course of January next. 

M. Horace Vernet is to succeed the Count de Forbin as directorof the Royal 
Museums of Fiance. 

Last week, as Mr. Alexander Baring was taking an airing in an open carriage 
in the neighbourhood of the Grange, the horse became restive, and Mr. Baring, 
in jumping from the carriage, fell with such violence on the ground as to break 
the small bone of his leg, and seriously injure his ankle. 

A splendid piece of plate has been presented to the Right Hon, Sir Robert 
Grant by several of the most eminent Jews in the Metropolis, as a testimony of 
their vbligations to him for his exertions on behalf of the British Jews. 

A public meeting was held at the Guildhall, Newcaastle-on-Tyne, on Tuesday, 
for the purpose of presenting addresses to Earl Grey, congratulating his Lord- 
ship on his return to his native county. 


STATUE TO MR. CANNING. 

The statue of Mr. Canning, executed in marble by Chantry, out of 
the proceeds of a subscription set on foot by the friends and admirers 
of the deceased statesman, has lately been placed in Westminster Abbey. 
It stands in front of ove of the pillars which suppott the roof of the 
north transept on the eastern side, the face looking towards the organ-loft. The 
figure is enveloped in a senatorial gown, the folds of whieh are sustained by 
each arm, crossed over the ctiest : the attitude is that of ag orator in the act of 
addressing, with calmness and deliberation, a public asseinbly. In the right 
hand is a scroll of paper, and at the feet are two thick volumes The following 


Barnes, gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Martin who rets —7th Ft: Lt. J. Vereker, 
from h. p. 27th Ft, to be Lt., v. Meade, app. tothe 43d Ft.—12th Ft. Capt. 
H. Boys, from the 75th Ft., to be Capt., v. Gold, who exchs.—17 Ft.: W. B. 
Kelly, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Holden, who rets —43d Ft. : Lt. J. Meade, 
from the 7th Ft., to be Lt., v. F. Jackson, who rets. upon h. p. 27th Ft.—56th 
Ft.: J. Fitz Maurice Burke, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Thornhill, who rets.— 
59th Ft.: Lt. A. De Warren Richardson, to be Adjt.,v. Heathcote, prom.—74th 
Ft.: Ens. G. T. Evans, to be Lt.. by pur., v. Horton, who rets.; A. E. Obins, 
gent., 10 be Ens., by pur., v. Evans.—75th Ft. : Capt. H. Y. Gold, from the 12th 
Ft., to be Capt, v H Boys, who exchs.—78th Do: Ens J Gillespie, from h p 
89th Ft, to be Ens without pur, v Sutherland.—Ceylon Regiment.—Lt A Grant 
to be Capt by pur, v Law, prom inthe Royal Newfoundland Vet. Comps. ; Sec 
Lt R Lisle to be First Lt by pur, v Grant; J W Grylls, Gent, to be See Lt by 
pur, v Lisle —Koyal Newfoundland Veteran Companies.—Capt K Law, from 
the Ceylon Regt, to be Maj by pur, v Burke, who rets.—Commissariat.—To be 
Asst.-Commissaries-Gen.—Dep.-Asst -Commis.-Gen G Maclean; Dep.-Asst.- 
Commis.-Gen W Bishop.—Memorandum.—The Christian names of Lt Heming, 
of the 26th Ft., are Samuel Bracebridge, and not J. B., as before stated. 
—>—_ 
SPAIN. 
[From Galignani’s Messenger, Aug. 29.] 

A letter of the 25th instant from Bayonne says—‘‘ Jt is reported that a ter- 
rible battle took place on the 22d, on the borders of the sea, near Liquietio, 
between one of the principal columns of the army of General Rodtl and El 
Pastor and the Carlists of Biscay. The Queen’s troops drove their enemies 
to the water's edge, and there cut them to pieces. The rebels lost 2.000 men, 
in killed and wounded. Amongst them were several chiefs, Capuchins, and 
other ecclesiastics, and about 500 men threw themselves into the sea rather than 
surrender. However, neither our authorities nor the Spanish Consul have re- 
ceived any official account ef this conflict”. The Bayonne journal of the 26th | 
instant makes no mention of the encounter. 

London, Aug. 26.—TSe Paris papers, arrived to-day, state, with more posi- 
tiveness than we suppose is warranted by facts, that troops from Portugal to 
the amount of 4,000 men, are immediately to enter Spain. It is said, too, that 
these troops are to consist chiefly of those foreigners who contributed so much 
to Don Pedro's success. 

London, Sept. 1.—The Moniteur of Aug. 29, informs us, that no news had 
been received by the Government from Spain. But the Gazette de France gives 
us an “official bulletin” of its own, according to which it is the intention of 
“his Majesty Charles V.” to assemble the Cortes in conformity with the * an- 








is the imscription:—* George Canning, born Lith April 1770. Died 8th 
August, 1827. Endowed with a rare combination of tlents, an eminent 
Statesman, an accomplished scholar, an orator surpassed by hone, be united the 


most brilliant and lofty qualities of mind with the warmedt affections of the be consolidated. 
heart. Raised by his own merit, he successively filled important offices in the 


State. and finally became the first Minister of the Crown. In the full enjoy- 
ment of his Sovereign's favour, and of the confidence of the people, he was 
prematurely cut off when pursuing a wise and enlarged course of policy, which 
had for its object the prosperity and greatness of his country, while it compre- 
hended the welfare and commanded the admiration of foreign nations. This 
monument was erected by his friends and countrymen.” 

Mr. Vandenhoff, and Miss Clifton the American actress, are engaged for 
Covent Garden theatre. We have heard that Mr. Sinclair, who is at present 
in England, is also engaged. 

It is remarkable that the plot of Walpole’s ‘ Mysterious Mother,” (the 
monstrosity of which has always been charged against his own invention, 4s an 
aggravation of the anecdote of Tillotson, and the tale of the Queen of Navarre, 
to both which he refers in the Preface) is unfortunately attested as fact by an 
epitaph in the church of Alincourt, situated between Ainiens and Abheville. 

* Ci-git le fils, —ci-git la mére, 

Ci-git la fille,—avec le pére. 

Ci-git la sur,—ci-git le frére, 

Ci git la femme et le mari, 

Et ne sunt que trois corps ici!” 
« Which commemorates,” says Dulame, * the odious fact that a mother, having 
unconsciously espoused her own son, had a davghver by him, who subsequently 
became his wife!" 

According to the new catalogue of the Gallery of Painting at the Touvre, it 
contains 1,358 pictures of the French, Flemish, German, Italian, and Spanish 
schools. Of these there are 352 of the French school, by 82 masters; 525 of 
the Flemish school, by 155 masters ; and 481 of the Italian and apie? schools 
by 228 masters. Of the French school there are 7 paintings by Dawid, 22 by 
Lebrun, 46 by Lesueur, 16 by Claude Lorraine, 10 by Mignard, 39 by Poussin, 


and 31 by Joseph Vernet. Of the Flemish and Dutch schools ty Jodjoe 18 by | 


Philip de Champagne, 2 by Vandyke, 10 by Hans Holbein, 7 by Jonaens, 17 
by Rembrandt, 43 by Rubens, 14 by Teniers, and 14 by Wouvermans Of the 
Italian and Spanish schools there are 20 by Aibano, 1 by Michael Angelo, 32 by 
tbe Caraccis, 3 by Correggio, 14 by Dominichino, 1 by Guercino, 22by Guido, 
6 by Julio Romano, 10 by Leonardo da Vinci, 12 by Paul Venonesej2 by Pri- 
maticio, 15 by Raphael, 5 by Salvator Rosa, 5 by Tintoretto, and 22 by Titian. 
73 pictores have been changed this year. | 

Mr. Campbell, the sculptor, has just left London for Edinburg 
intend the putting up of bis bronze colossal group, which is to be pla 
city to the memory of Lord Hopetoun. His Lerdsbip is standing 
of his charger, from which he has just dismounted, and over who 








| to super- 


the side 
neck his 


right arm lightly rests, while in his left he is carrying his sheathed stord. The 
inscription was given by Sir Walter Scott, aud is to the following) effect :— 


« To Jobn, Fourth Earl of Hopetoun, erected by the gratitude of hif country- 


men, who loved and reverenced in his person the assembled virtues pf distant 
the spirit 
together 
, Moore, | 
about 20 
fixed for | 


periods of history—the unshaken patriotism of the ancient Roman, 
of honour and gentleuess and courtesy, proper to the age of chival 
with skill in the art of war, worthy of the companion of Abercrom 
and Wellington.” The group is to be, with the pedestal and plint 
feet high, and will be completed by the 8th of September, the peri 
the grand annual meeting of scientific men at Edinburgh. 


In the House of Lords on Friday week, in the case of Lady Lb arate vr) 


the Ear! and Countess of Coventry, the Lord Chancellor reversed th 





affirmed by Lord Lyndburst. 


din that 


cient Jaws of the monarchy,”’ and to adopt * every reform” whereby the sta- 
bility of his throne may be insured, and the national institutions and liberties may 


[From the Second Edition of the Times, Aug. 30.] 

We have just received very important intelligence, dated the 23d instant, 
from the Spanish capital. The majority of the committee of finance were agreed 
upon the rejection in toto of the project of the minister of finance, and has come 
to the resolution of recognizing the debts contracted under the sanction of the 
Cortes to the fullest extent, not only as to the capital, but to interest. The 
majority of the committee were for rejecting all the loans contracted in France 
since the year 1823. There were, however, three members out of the eight 
composing the committee for the recognition of these debts likewise. 


PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon dates are to August 16th. The session of the Extraordinary Cortes 
was opened on the 14th, by a Speech from the Throne, which occupies more 
than two columns in the London papers. 
The Regent commences by congratulating the Assembly upon the circum- 
stances which had led to their meeting on the present occasion, and proceeds 
to detail the events of his own life froin the time at which, by the death of his 
father, he was called to the throne of Portugal, to the period of his granting 
| the Constitutional Charter in April 1826. He then adverts to the circumstances 
| which followed the granting that Charter, the assumption of the throne by an 
usurper. ‘It was,” he observes, ‘a Prince of my family—(I cannot record 
this circumstance without the most sensible grief, but I am obliged to say it)— 
it was a Prince of my august family—an ungrateful and degenerate brother— 
whu encouraged and promoted the efforts of the rebels, in order to seat himself 
upon a throne, erected upon treason, disloyalty, and perjury. * * . 
| Inthis manner the work of iniquity was completed, and by these steps the 
| usurper ascended to the occupation of a throne which had never been stained 
| by such black and scandalous perfidy. 
| ® Thousands of illustrious victims were then sacrificed to tyranny, either on 
| the scaffold, or in the horrors of prison, or in exile to 1emote climates, without 


| any crime but their loyalty, without any trial but the will of the government 





| 





/ and of the infamous satellites of its barbarity.”’ 
Afver some further observations on the conduct of the Usurper, Dom Pedro 
continues— 
‘In the midst of all this it was easy for me to perceive that the eyes of all, 
and the sole hope of the loyal Portuguese, were fixed upon me, and convinced 
that Providence by extraordinary and unusual ways, called me to the direction 
of so difficult, though glorious an enterprise, I undertook to place myself at the 
| head of the noble and honourable party of loyalty, and not to neglect any means 
| of saving the honour of the nation, the throne of my august daughter, and the 
| liberty to which the oppressed Portuguese were justly entitled. . * 
| “assumed the Regency of the kingdom in the name of the Qoeen, be- 
| cause the enterprise required a centre always present, always active, always vi- 
| gilant. I enrolled myself the first soldier of the firm and valiant national army, 
and I had the satisfaction to see that the friends of constitutional liberty in other 

| countries, convinced that the Constitutional cause in Portugal was common to 
| them, and in every respect conformable to truly just and liberal principles, came 
| to join us, resolved to share in our sacrifices, and our reverses or our triumphs.” 
The Emperor thea proceeds to detail the various events of the struggle in 
| which, on behalf of his daughter, the Infant Queen, he lad been engaged, its 
| successful termination, and the steps which he had taken for the re-establishment 


| the Council of Ministers, has thought fit to order the ratification of the 


the mor 
The principal! of these are, the raed a 
according to the stipulations agreed upon at Kioutayah, the a 
he has taken posses. 
perious obligation un- 
lend a favourable ear 
ich, reduced through 
isery, implore the in. 
A few weeks yet and hos- 


Ibrahim's tyrannical conduct to the utmost despair and m 


By the Pacific. 

The accounts from Spain are stil! of a perfectly undecided character. Don 
Carlos seems to keep his antagonist busy at the game of hide and seek. T 
following is the latest news from the Spanish frontier :-— ; ne 
Bayonne, Sept. 2.—We are assured that the two battalions o 
dissolved, and that the meu composing them have returned to 
the neighbourhoud of St. Sebastian. Don Carlos passed Araiz on the 30th vo} 

Our Bayonne letter, dated the 30th ult. mentions that reports were preval +" 
that town that the Carlists had been successful in various encounters with the 
troops of the Queen; but adds, however. that little or ne reliance is to be p| : 
in them. Fifty mounted Carlist lancers, and a number of wounded and pod war 
ven from Elisondo by El Pastor, had taken refuge on the French territory an 

OFFICIAL ARTICLE. 

Madrid, August 29.—The Marquess de Miraflores, her Majesty's Plenj 
tentiary to the Court of London, informs by an extraordinary communication, 
addressed to the First Secretary for the despatch of the affairs of State heres 
the 18th curreut he signed, in conjunction with the Plenipotentiaries of Fra = 
England, and Portugal, several additional articles to the treaty of the 22d Anek 
last ; as consequences of the high contracting parties having taken into aa 
most serious consideration the events which have recently occurred in the Pe. 
ninsula, and of their intimate conviction that this new state of things neces, “ 
rily requires new measures to secure completely the object of the afuresaid ame 

Her Majesty, after hvaring the opinion of the Council of Government se 


itional articles to be made forthwith, and the transmission of the ea ~ 


form to London. 
The Spanish Cortes were still engaged in discussing the financial project. 
DEATH OF DON CARLOS'’S WIFE. 

Portsmouth, September 4, 1834.—At noon to-day this illustrious Princess 
the Donna Francisca Teresa of Spain, departed this life, in the 36th year of her 
age. She died of internal mortification. She will be buried, pro tem. inthe 
church-yard of Alverstoke, for subsequent removal to Valencia. 
Conspiracies in the Spanish capital are still spoken of. Attempts at insur. 
rection had been made in various parts of Spain, but thus far appear to have 
been immediately suppressed. 
The dates from Lisbon are to the 26th. The questions of confirming Dom Pe- 
dro as Regent, and of making specie only, a legal tender, passed ihe Chamber of 
Peers on the 25th, by unanimous votes. 
A Liverpool paper of the 5th has the following from Portugal. 

Falmouth, August 31 —This afternoon his Majesty's brig Royalist, arrived 
here from Oporto whence she sailed on Wednesday last. Information had been 
received there from Lisbon, announcing the election of Dom Pedro as Regent 
by the Cortes, with scarcely a dissentient voice. The choice of the Emperor had 
given much satisfaction at Oporto; it was expected that the 
would be the next subject for discussion. 
From France the only intelligence of any interest is that Marshal Gerard the 
President of the Council, is seriously indisposed. ' 
There is nothing whatever of any consequence from England 

P gland.—Robert A 
& Sons, brokers, Edinburgh, had stopped payment. ~ 
London, September 6.—The Consol market is steady, with a trifling advance 
on yesterday ; the last quotation for the account was 90 1-4. In Exchequer 
bills the price remains depressed, leaving off at 3ls to 39s premium. 


f Guipuzcoa are 
their homes in 


Queen's marriage 


—>——— 
CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS’ REGULATION ACT.—Just passed. 
The following is an abstract of the principal clauses in the act passed in the 
late session of parliament for the better regulation of chimney-sweepers and 
their apprentices, and for the safer construction of chimneys and flues. 
No child to be appienticed under 10 years of age, and this with the sanction 
of two justices of the peace ; and none but housekeepers to take apprentices : the 
boys to rip aoe duty, a leathern cap with a brass plate in front, with the 
names of master and apprentice and date of j _ 
wed bay mend per indenture engraved thereon penalty 


Chimney-sweepers not to employ any boys, not apprentices, und — 
£10 and not less than 40s. ios a 

Any person compelling an apprentice or persun of any description to ascend a 
chimoey flue for the purpose of extinguishing fire therein, to be held guilty of a 
misdemeanour. 


No chimney-sweeper te hawk or call for employment—penalty 40s for every 
offence. 

Master misusing his apprentice, or if the latter shall have just cause of com- 
plamt of the breach of any of the provisions of his indenture, penalty on convic- 
tion before two justices £10 and not less than 40s. 

Sec. 18 —AIl widths and partitions between any chimney or flue which hereafter 
shall be built or re-built, shall be of brick or stone, and at least equal to half a 
brick in thickness; and every breast, back, and width or partition, of any chimney 
or flue hereafter to be built or re-built, shall be built of sound materials, and the 
joints of the work well filled in with good mortar or cement, and rendered or 
stuccoed within; and every chimney or flue hereafter to be built or re-built in 
any wall, or of greater length than four feet out of any wall, not being a circular 
chimney or flue of twelve inches in diameter, shall be in every section of the 
same not less than fourteen inches by nine inches; and no chimney or flue shall 
be constructed with any angle therein which shall be less obtuse than an angle of 
120 degrees, and every salient or projecting angle in any chimoey or flue shall be 
rounded off four inches at the least. Penalty upon the master builder or other 
master workman one hundred pounds, with costs, to he recovered by any person 
who may sue for the same in either of his Majesty's Courts of Record at West- 
minster. But this clause is not to prevent the construction of chimneys or flues 
atangles with each other of 90 degrees or more, provided they have proper doors 
or openings not less than six inches square. 

The other clauses are merely forms of convictions, directions how penalties 
are to be enforced and awarded, &c. &c. 

The schedule prescribes the form of the indenture of apprenticeship, by which 
the master convenants, among other things, to allow the apprentice ** competent 
and sufficient meat, drink, washing, lodging, apparel, and all other things neces- 
sary.” Not to assign without the consent of two justices. To provide the 
| Apprentice a proper climbing dress, and yearly one whole and complete suit of 

clothing, with suitable linen, stockings, cap or hat, and shoes. Once a-week, at 
least, to cause the apprentice to be thoroughly washed and cleansed from soot 
and dirt. To require the apprentice tu attend the public worship of God en the 
Sabbath-day, and permit him to receive the benefit of any other religious or use- 











of order in every department of the State, and cuncludes by pointing out to the 
| Assembly the principal objects which now called for their attention, viz :-— 
‘1st. Whether the Regency ought or ought not to be continued during the 


‘ judgment | remainder of the Queen's ministry! dly. To take the proper steps that her 
of bis Honour the Master of the Rolls, when Vice-Chancellor, tterwards | Majesty may marry some foreign Prince 


amount of the force by sea and land, conformably to Art. 15. Sec. 10, of the 


A statue tothe memory of Capt. Sir Wm. Hoste, R.N. has reetitly been | Constitutional Charter, having respect to the circumstances and internal state 


placed in St. Paol’s Cathedral. It stands near the south door, See its 
ki 


position and the elegant simplicity of the attitude, forms a very stri 
in the Cathedral. i 

Letters from Berlin mention that the King of Prussia is so extremdy il! tha 
his medical attendants have advised him to renounce his intended jourtey. 


On Wednesday evening the inhabitants of Chichester were thrown to great 


alarm, having « fourth time experienced the shock of an earthquake, which last 


of the country, and not losing sight of the peculiar situation in which the neigh- 


feature | bouring and allied nation may be placed, where a Prince pretending to the throne, 


is come again to revive the almost extinguished flames of civil war.” 
t, After some further general observations on the duties which the Cortes would 
have to perform, the Emperor concludes as follows :— 

‘* For myself, I receive only the glory of having placed myself at the head of 
so brave and honoured a people, aud of the national army, and of having co- 


ed for three or four seconds, but which, fortunately, oceasioned no injuty. The | operated with them to maintain the rights of a daughter whom I love and esteem so 


ebock was felt at Goodwood and at Arundel, but in a less alarming degtee. 
Major-General Sir Thomas Reynel! is appointed successor to the late Gene 
zal Sir John Doyle in the command of the 87th regiment (Royal [rish Fésileers) 


highly, and those of a nation which has rendered itself so illustrious in the 
world by its heroism in war, and by its virtues in peace.” 


TURKEY. 





Sir Thomas distinguished himself greatly at Waterloo. He is inatri@ to the | Constantinople, Aug. 4.—The important facts I have had in my late communi- 


widow of the late gallant General Sir Denis Pack. 


Admiral de Rigny, Minister for Foreign Affairs, is said to be about te marry | 


a Belgian widow who possesses 49 immense fortune. Her former busband 
named Honorez, accumulated bis property hy the construction of canals. —Ga 
dignant’s Messenger. 


Rusean Mutary Disceplne.—Doring the violent storm which occerred a 


St. Petersbargh on the 3d instant, a thonderbolt struck a magazine attached to 
the Artillery Laboratory, in which were deposited about six thousand Congreve 
g was on fire. A soldier, named Larion 
Kouliabine, belonging to the Chasseurs of Neuschlot, was at that moment on 
duty as a sentinel at the magazine. When the whole magazine was enveloped | 
in flames, and the sentry-box was already beginning to smoke, several officers 
who had assembled near the spot, perceiving the danger to which Kogliabine 


rockets. Ina t the 





was exposed, ordered him toremove. His reply was, that a sentinel coald no 


move more than ten paces from his post until he was regularly relieved by the 


| cations occasion to record, were of a nature to lead you to anticipate a fresh 
| rupture between the Sultan and Mehemet Ali ; to-day I have to inform you that 
| this event has taken place. With one accord both parties have “ cried havuc, 
* | and let slip the dogs of war.” Atthe head of all his disposable troops, the Go- 
~ | vernor of Egypt, onder pretence of quelling the insurrection in Syria, and rescuing 

his son from the critical position to which, as he gave it out the victorious insur- 
t | gente had reduced him, has landed in that eountry and completed his preparations 

| for a new campaign. Upon receiving information of the explosion of events it 
| had for some time been intent in preparing, the Porte greedily seizes this Oppor- 
| Sunity, which the exaggerated reports transmitted and induced it to consider as 
| highly favorable to the furtherance of its designs, to vindicate its injured rights, 


| Constantinople allows her to spare, to reinforce the army Redschid Mehemit 
Pasha has collected at Sivas. The fleet is to sail in two days hence 


: A circe- 


| at Constantinople, acquainting them with the resolution the Porte h is adopted 


It would be also necessary to fix the 


and hurries on as many regiments of the guard and of the line as the safety of | 


lar, itis said, had been forwarded by the Reis Effendi to the different Embassiea | 


ful instruction, and that the apprentice shall not wear his sweeping dress on that 
day. Not to permit the apprentice to call the streets. Not to compel the 
apprentice to exercise his business between the hours of eight at night and four 
| in the morning, from the first day of November to the last day of March inclusive. 

Not to require the apprentice to go up any chimney actually on fire, nor make use 
| of any violent or improper means to force him to climb any chimney ; but in all 
| things to treat him with care and humanity. 


—~>—. 
ADDRESSES TO EARL GREY. 

A meeting took place at Newcastle on Tuesday, for the purpose of pfesénting 
addresses to Earl Grey on his return to his native country, on his recent retire 
ment from office. His lordship was accompanied by the Earl of Durham. They 
were vehemently cheered on their entrance into the Guildhall, where the meeting 
was held. Mr. H. Metcals, Mr. W. Garrett, Mr. Bryan Abbs, and the Rev. Mr. 
Ogle, having presented addresses from the incorporated ecempanies of Newcastle, 
from the inhabitants of South Shields, and from Kirkley. 

Lord Grey spoke at some length. In the course of hie observations be said 
—'* Further reforms are required, but they must be pursued with moderation. 
| Having obtained a fair and full representation, it will not do to be proceeding in 
& continual course of agitation. Reform is necessary, but in the purswit of thie 

necessary work you must act in the spirit of moderatien and peace, and consis- 
tently with the authority of a regular and settled government (applause). Re- 
form, 1 say, is necessary. This is the conviction on whieh the present 
administration, of which I was lately a member, has always acted. This is the 
foundation on which that administration rests It is interwoven with its existence, 
| and it cannot exist without it (great applause). But if by departing from this 
principle of moderation which I have mentioned, you are led by restlessness 
and impatience into hasty and inconsiderate measures, give me leave to tell yoo 
that the cause of reform itself will be endangered, and like the machinery which 
the ingenuity of the present age has brought to such perfection, if the 
| regulating and controlling power be withdrawn, the increased velocity wil 





cause the wheels to take fire, and reform itself will be prevented by comm- 
bustion aud destruction (great applause) These are the principles, to 
use a much perverted werd, of troe cunservation, which, I trust, the people of 
England, enjoying so many blessings under their own constitution, wil!) maintain 


and j 
| inthe spirit ef peace, and with a desire to preserve and to uphold, and not to 
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Che Albion. 





aestruy. Many other great and important measures have been accomplished— | 
ms. ~ more are in promise Yet, notwithstanding, I know it isa common com- | 
plain.. “at the goveruiment has not fulfiiled the jast expectations of the people. | 
In answer w ~'3 complaint, I desire that you will jook into the difficulties with 


which we had tu -vtend, not only in the way of direct opposition, but the zeal / 





of all those who remain within our walls an ardent spirit of persevering exertion 
and generous emulativn. To those of you who continue with os, I cannot bot 
express a confidence that you will pursue to the end, the course thus auspiciously 
begun, and that the evidence now given of the approbation of your instructors 
will bind you to consistency, from regard both of your own characters, and their 


of improtent friends. It is said little has been done; but during the two last | estimation of them. | 


sessions of Parliament, and these two the longest sessions of which there is auy | 


To those of you who have finished your Academic course, and are about to 


example in history, more hours have been consumed every week in the House | enter upon new and untried paths, to you who are now to leave the peaceful 


of Commons than has been known at any previous session. Many questions 
were introduced of great importance, and time was not found for their discussion 
They were shut out by questions of which notice had been given. I do not find 
fanlt with this,—it was a natural effect of the zeal of the persons who were re- 
turned to the first reformed Parliament. It showed their anxiety for the public 

_ and was therefore so far laudable ; but I beg you to consider that if every 

on, however good his intentions, kept the House of Commons in the discus- 


sion of particular questions, some of them of an objectionable nature, casting 


ridicule on legislation, it was natural that discussion on those measures intro- 
duced by government should Le prevented. Under these circumstances, J ask 
you whether it ts the fault of government that more has not been done?” [Cries 
of no, no.} 

[Upon this the Times makes the following comments :—] 


Lord Grey appears to have taken the same irreverent view of the wisdom | 


and efficiency of the House of Commons as an instrument for doing the public 
business, as we vurselves ventured to present to our readers on Saturday and 
Sunday last. If electors will send silly persons into Parliament, and will fur- 
ther push them on from inert and obscure stupidity, into a course of absurdity, 
active, intermeddling, and loquacious,—wasteful of time, irritating to the tem.) 


r of all sensible men, and utterly obstructive of all rational and wholesome | 


| tetreats of science, for the allurements, the cares and the duties of Society, 
| who are now about to exchange the discipline of the College for that of the 
world ; to you my young friends, from whom we are this day to part, I express 
my hope and trust, that your success in youth will prove the earnest of your 
prosperity in manhood, and that the honours you have obtained as scholars, wi!! 
be pledges of your future renown as wise and good, as useful and intelligent 
citizens. Thus will your example operate beneficially upon the companions 
you leave behind you, and its influence be extended to your most remote suc- 
jcessors. Cherish this reflection in your hearts—for it will pot only impart con- 
| solation amidst the disappointments, and afford you satisfaction amidst the en- 
|Joyments of this life, but it will survive your present existence, and increase 
| your happiness in that which is to come 
The Degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred on the following named 
students of the senior class, viz.:— William M. Allen, James W. Beekman, 
Edward K. Bryar, William B. Casey, James M. Cockeroft, William Cock- 


croft, John Conger, Isaac ©. Delaplaine, William Demarest, William Doge, | 
Jonn S. Heard, Henry Heyward, William H. Hyde, Samvel E. Johnson, Wil- | 


liam G. King, Alexander Major, Richard E. Mount, jr., Philip Rhinelander, Ro- 
bert S. Swords, Anthony Ten Broeck, Lioyd Windsor. 
The Degree of Bachelor of Arts was also conferred on William Dennis, Wil- 


legisiation,—we must admit that the people of England have not got reform) liam M. Gillespie, and Benjamin S. Huntington. absent by permission 


gratis However, the evil is likely to cure itself. Even in a pack of hounds, | 


The Degree of Master of Arts was then conferred on the following gentle- 


the unmeaning yelpers are brought at last into silence and sound discipline, by | men, Alamni of the College, viz :—John W. Mulligan, Michael Floy, jr., Ha- 


finding that the other dogs will reither follow nor heed them. ‘There is, there- 


; milton Morton, M D., Samuel S. St. John, Robert Emory, P. Stuyvesant Fish, 


fore, a sort of common sense among quadrupeds, so that we do not yet quite de- | John B. Purroy, Robert Watts, jr. M.D., Abraham B. Conger, Timothy R 
spair of seeing members of Parliament take a leaf out of their book. Lord Greene, William W. Van Wagenen, John Punnett, M.D., and John L. O'Sul- 
Grey, contrary to his usual custom, does not mince the matter in speaking of | livan. 


the session just elapsed. He begs the gentlemen who had addressed him, to 


consider, that “if every person, however good his intentions, kept the House | 


of Commons in the discussion of particular questions, some of them of an ob- 
jectionable nature, casting ridicule on legislation,” (this is pretty strong from so 
courtly a censurer as Lord Grey), “it was natural that discussion on those 
measores proposed by Government should be prevented.” We, however, must 
ask leave to go a little further than this, and say that an over bland, fluctuating, | 
hesitating, undecided, obsequious manager of the House of Commons ought to | 
be looked upon as dry-nurse to all the babbling blockheads who infest it, and as 
more than accessory to whatever delays or obstacles in the path of serious busi- 
ness which such men occasion. If the steersman is as incapable of decisive 
command, as the crew of rational discipline, then certainly Providence must 
interfere to save the ship from wreck 


—=_— 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

The annual commencement of Columbia College was celebrated on Tuesday. 
The procession was formed upon the College Green at half-past nine o'clock, 
and proceeded to St. John's Church 

On arriving at the church, and after prayer by the President, the candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts delivered their orations in the following | 
order :— | 

1. Latin Salutatory Address, with an Oration, ‘ Neque majus aliud neque | 
prestabilias humani generis natura invenias.""—Isaac C. Delaplaine. } 








2. English Salutatory Address, with an Oration on “ The Comparative Effects | * 


of Genius and Industry.".—Wm. H. Hyde | 
3. An Oration on “ The Moorish Character.”—Samuel E. Johnson. } 
4. An Oration on “The Genius and Influence of Women.”"—Wm. M. Allen. | 


5. An Oration on * The Causes of the Progress of Society in Modern Eu-| - 


rope.”"—John Conger. 

6. An Oration on “‘ The Excellence of Common Sense, considered particu- 
larly in its application to Philosophy.’—Wm. Demarest. } 

7. An Oration on “The Power of Siperstition.”—Robert S. Swords. 

&. An Oratign on “The Importance of Political Economy as a Branch of Edv- | 
cation.”—John S. Heard. 

9. An Oration on * The Institutions of Chivalry.”—William B. Casey. 

10. An Oration on “ The Pleasures and Advantages cf a Cultivated Taste.” — 
James W. Beekman. 

11. An Oration on “ Troubadours.””—William Dodge. 


| 


' 


members of the late Senior Class handed in speeches, but were absent by per- | equal justice to his rival. 


mission or excuse from delivering their Orations. 12. Henry Hayward, 13. 
Edward K. Bryan; 14. Richard E. Mount, jr.; 15. William Dennis; 16. Alex- 
ander Major; 17. William M. Gillespie ; 17. James M. Cockeroft ; 19. Philip 
Rhinelander ; 20. Lloyd Windsor; 21. William G. King; 22. William Cock- 
croft; 23. Benjamin L. Huntington. 

The prizes awarded at the concluding examination of the preceding session 
of Culumbia College were then announced, and delivered by the President, viz: 

In the Senior Class. 


The golden medal to the student of best general standing in his class, to | 


Isaac C. Delaplaine. 
In the department of Constitutional Jurisprudence, the silver medal to Ed- 
ward K. Bryan; the bronze medal to William M. Gillespie. 
In Moral aud Political Philosophy, the silver medal to I. C. Delaplaine ; the 
bronze medal to John S. Heard. 
In Greek and Roman Literature, the silver medal to I. C. Delaplaine ; the 
bronze medal to Willliam Demarest. 
In Mechanical Philosophy, the silver medal to William M. Gillespie; the 
bronze medal to I. C. Delaplaine. 
In Mathematics and Astronomy, the silver medal to I. C. Delaplaine; the 
bronze medal to William Dennis. 
In the Junior Class. 
The golden medal to the student of best general standing, Orlando Harri- 
man, jr. 
In Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, the silver medal to O. Harriman, jr. ; the 
bronze medal to Evert Duyckinek, jr. 
In Greek and Roman Literature; the silver medal to O. Harriman, jr.; the 
bronze medal to C. Zabriskie, jr. 
In Chemistry applied to the Arts; the silver medal to O. Harriman, jr. ; the 
bronze medal to Ludlow Thomas. 
In Mineralogy and Geology; the silver medal to Jedediah B. Auld; the 
bronze medal to J. H. Riker. 
In Mathematics and Astronomy ; the silver medal to Jedediah B. Auld; the 
bronze medal to O. Harriman, jr. 
In the Sophomore Class. 
The gold medal to Giles M. Hillyer. 
In History ; the silver medal to Henry McVickar ; the bronze medal to G. M. 
Hillyer. 
In Greek and Roman Literature; the silver medal to G. M. Lynch; the 
bronze medal to G. M. Hillyer. 
In Elementary Chemistry :— 
The silver medal to G. M. Hillyer. 
The bronze medal to James Renwick, Jr. 
In Geometry and Spherics :— 
The silver medal to Harvey A. Weed. 
Bronze medals to G. M. Hillyer and Henry McVickar. 
in the Freshman Class. 
The gold medal to Samuel Blatchford. 
In Rhetoric and the Belles Lettres :-— 
The silver medal to S. Blatchford. 
The bronze medal to John McMullen. 
In the Greek and Latin Classics :— 
The silver medal to 8. Blatchford. 
The bronze medal to J. McMullen. 
In Roman Antiquities :— 
The silver medal to T. G. Talcott. 
The bronze medal to S. Blatchford. 
In Ancient Geography : 
The silver medal to T. G. Talcott. 
The bronze medal te G. S. Van Cleef. 
In Geometry and Algebra :— 
The Silver medal! to 8. Biatchford. 
The bronze medal to C. E. Shea. 
After delivering the Medals, the President addressed the young gentlemen to 
whom this honourable distinction had been awarded, in the following terms 
Young Gentlemen,—Besides publicly announcing your names, and delivering 
the testimonials awarded to you, as directed on this occasion, it is due to you to 
Present you personally to the government of the College, in the face of this 
assemblage of your parents, friends and fellow-citizens, as those sons, who, 
during the last collegiate year, have deserved best of their Alma Mater, and whom 
consequently she delights to honour. To have earned this distinction, when the 
claims of others were so nearly equal to your own, must be a source of lasting 
gratification to yourselves, as well as of just exultation to those with whom you 
are most nearly and dearly connected ; 
may incite yeur fellow-students to greater diligence, and awaken in the breasts 











The following honorary degrees were then conferred :— 

Of Master of Arts, on William Sherwood, principal of a Classical School in 
the city of New York, on Robert J. Harvey, teacher in the Grammar School of 
Columbia College, and on the Rev. Orange Clark, of Lockport,-N. Y. 

Of Doctor of Divinity, on the Rev. Thomas W. Coit. of Cambridge, Mass., | 
| aud on the Rev, William A. Mublenburgh, Principal of the Flushing Institute. | 

Of Doctor in Civil Law, on Don Thomas Gener, late President of the | 
Cortes. , 

24. The valedictory address, with an oration on “* Moral Sensibility,” by 
Anthony Ten Broeck. 

The exercises of the day were concluded with prayer by the President 

As we are unwilling to draw comparisons either between the young gentle- | 
men who on this occasion made their first appearance as men, or between this 
and previous commencements, it is sufficient to say that the performances were 


in every respect worthy of the high and ancient reputation of their venerable 
Alma Mater. 








Married.—On Tuesday morning, 7th inst., m the Dutch Reformed Church, 
Greenwich Village, by the Rev. N. J. Marselus, J. Caldwell, Esq., Merchant, 
Rochester, to Miss Lamatie Hume, daughter of the late Capt. Jas. Hume, of the 47th 





= ———— 


acted upow his Own advice ' 


327 
How fatally did he depart from the sound maxims 
delivered by him at Newcastle when he sanctioned the formation of Political 
Unions, to precipitate the Reform Bill! ‘The tree of Reform, according to 
his own showing, basas yet yielded but bitter fruit, for he speaks of the Re- 
formed House of Commons in a manner that admits of no disguise. We have 
preserved that part of his speech in this day's publication, and appended 
thereto the comment: of ihe London Times, which confirm the observations 
of the ex-Premier. We think, or atleast hope, with Earl Grey, that at a 
subsequent election tye defect will be removed, and that St Stephen's will 
not be again defiled with the kind of men that crept into it under the cover 
and disguise of Patrists. We confess we are anxious for another election, 
| for now that the country is tranquil, and the people have returned to reason, 
we feel confident that better persons would be elected—we say, better men, 
without reference to their politics, for it is the best men in the country 
whom we desire to see elected, whatever their political creed may be, We 
again commend the Noble Earl's speech, and the comment of the ‘Times, to 
our readers, 

Reports are agai’ prevalent of new discords in the Bast. In consequence 
| of the numerous Complaints made by the people of Syria to the Sultan, of the 
tyranny of Ibrahim Pacha, it is affirmed that the Turkish government bad de- 
termined on a renewal of hostilities with the Pacha of Egypt, in which it will 
be supported by Russia. These reports rest on too slender a basis to be the 
subject of any particular comment at this time; bot we have inserted, never- 
| theless, an article from Constantinople on the subject, to which we refer our 
readers, —_— 

Dr. John Chaflton Fisher, of Quebec, formerly editor of this paper, and one 
of its original founders, bas offered himself to the inhabitants of the cuvaty of 
| Megantic, to represent them in Parliament, As Doctor Fisher is a gentleman 
| of education and decided talent—as he is a loyal subject, and an ardent friend 





to the colony of his adoption, whose history, constitution, and resources he bas 
attentively investigated and thoroughly studied—and as, moreover, from the 
situation he filled for many years past he has had an opportunity of acquiring 
official habits,—-we think he would be an able and faithful representative, and 
wish him success accordingly 








Regt. British Army. 
Died.—At New-Orleans, of Yellow Fever, on 22d ult., aged 18 years, James F., 





son of Thomas F, Walker, of this city, much lamented, 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 74 per eent. prem, 


CES AL IBILOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1834 








Since our last, the Britannia and Pacific, from Liverpool, have brought us Eng- 
lish papers to the 7th ult. But notwithstanding these arrivals are fifteen days 
later, there is no political intelligence of great moment. 

Dom Pedro has summoned the Portuguese Cortes, and opened the session 
with a long speech, in which he briefly, but clearly enough described the events 
of the war. He takes occasion to heap odium on the head of his worthy brother 


which are now collected and published in two volumes 


We are indebted to the Harpers this week for the Sketches of Mra. Jameson, 
We have so often 
spoken of the works of this clever woman, and so frequently published various 
productions from hetpen (many of whieh we are glad again to see in the vo- 
lumes before us), that it is scarcely necessary now to speak in her praise. ‘To 
her ** Visits and Sketches” is added a new edition of the“ Diary of an En- 


| nuyee,” from which we made copious extracts for this journal a few yeare ago 


Atthe end of the firs volume there is anexcellent account of Fanay Kemble's 
Juliet, which is not lessened, but increased in value, in consequence of the re 
tirement of that highly gifted lady—the legitimate heir of the Kemblee—from 
the stage. ‘This is one of the many works for which the American public will 
fee! indebted to these iidefatigable publishers for putting into their hands. 

The Knickerbocker {a October is replete with excellent articles, both of prose 
and poetry—among th: latter are some beautiful lines by Mrs. Fanny Kemble 


| Butler, which we shaliendeavour to extract next week 





No. 16,Vol. 2, of Paley's Magazine, published by Lilly, Wait & Co. Boston, 
is as usual well filled vith matter adapted to its juvenile readers 

We are again requeted to mention the Diorama in Barclay-street, at which 
there are several objets of attraction. The Kent East Indiagian on fire in 
the Bay of Biscay, isperhaps the most vivid and thrilling picture—next in in 
terest is the view of Capt. Ross and bis companions in the polar regions, while 
the Destruction of he Temple of Jerusalem, and the view in Canterbury 
Cathedral, will attrac the lovers of ancient and sacred architecture 

Washington Divar, Broadway.—This favourite place of resurt has received 
many additions to ttsformer conveniences and splendid decorations ; and we are 
glad to perceive that be spirited proprietor, Mr. G. Saunders, now meets with a 
patronage and suppot that will amply repay him for contributing #0 liberally as 
he has done, to the gratification and comfort of the bon-viwans and cognoscenti 


| Miguel, in the same way and with the same zest that Miguel would do were he in of New York. The price of admission is now reduced to 12 1-2 cts., for which 


the same situation. We have no great reverence for this same Miguel, but we | * up of first-rate Mocha coffee is included 
In addition to the young gentlemen who delivered the Orations, the following | nevertheless do him the justice to believe that he would, in this respect, do 


What a pity he cannot have that opportunity, for 
then we should be furnished with a good portrait of each of the “ Royal Bro- 
thers,” drawn by those who know them best ! 

In sober earnest we are glad to see the Cortes culled together, for if 
they be allowed to freely exercise their functions, and to transact the le- 
gislative business of the nation, they will have enough tv perform. A coun- 


ltry just emerging from the greatest of al! calamities—a bloody civil war, 


does indeed stand in need of wise and upright legislators. In his speech, Pedro 
drew the attention of the Cortes to two important matters, namely, to the ne- 
cessity of providing a husband for the young Queen, his daughter, and also for 
fixing the Regency. The Cortes promptly acted upon the last point, by confirm- 
ing Pedro in the office of Regent during his daughter's minority—thus investing 
him with, or rather continuing him in -the exercise of executive powers. This 
is, perhaps, no more than proper, and we fervently hope he will not abuse the 
confidence thus placed in him. Let him direct the energies of his mind to the 
removal of the evils that surround him—let him seek to restore peace, harmony, 
and good will among bis fellow countrymen, by burying the past in oblivion—let 
him rule with moderation, and be always mindful of the rights of al! classes of 
his people, and he will soon unite their suffragres, and be a blessing to his dis- 
tracted country. 

Pedro, however, has not been over grateful to his foreign auxiliaries, for in 
the course of his long speech, in which he describes the main events of the war, 
he utters not a word of those to whom he and his daughter owe every thing 
The English, who fought his battles, are never mentioned ; this has given um- 
brage to the liberal English press, and the ungrateful chief is well rated in con- 
sequence. The English soldiers, still in the Portaguese service, are represented 
to be destitute of every comfort, having received no arrears of pay, and being fed 
on food of the worst description. Private letters, indeed, from Lisbon, say that 
one of the corps was so destitute of clothing, that they could not appear on pa- 
rade, and that it was necessary to quarter them in a remote part of the 
city, to bide their nakedness. ‘This may be in part exaggerated, but we be- 
lieve, nevertheless, that the main part is true. When will John Bull learn wis- 
dom, and allow other people to fight their own battles? 

The domestic peace of England is perfect, and the fruits of the earth are 
most abundant. 

Mr. O'Connell has returned to Ireland, and commenced his campaign of 


dom, in which he exhorts them to peace, but at the same time urges them 
to acts which will produce discord. One of his measures is to create Liberal 
or Repeal Clubs, in every county, for the ostensible purpose of counteracting 
the Orange Societies, but for the real purpose of promoting a separation of 


ber of the Whig Cabinet, has declared he would resist it, even at the risk of a 
civil war. So much for Mr. O'Connell's peaceable designs! In another part 
of his epistie, the Agitator says he is a Ministerialist—that is, a supporter of 
the Whig Cabinet! This of course is mere humbug. 

Earl Grey is making a journey to Scotland. At Edinburgh, it is understood, 


servant of the King is still an object of veneration among Britons ;—it shows, 





when he took a view of public affairs in reference to his own administration, 
and spoke of bimself with becoming dignity and good sense. How could Ear! 
| Grey do otherwise’ He spoke of further reforms—but spoke of them judi- 


he will be complimented with a public dinner, and to this he is certainly entitled | ““* ™" e fruit, and the garden 
from the Whige and Reformers of the great northern metropolis. On his jour- | ee eedes of pba og There is also a farmer's house with stables 
ney be received the cheers and congratelations of numerous individuals and | 
public bodies, who paid honours to Lim with that respect which the people of | acres, Uyon this qeopane Seve are ninety acres in a high 
England were wont to do to public men of yore. This we are quite happy to | under goodferce, Also a bric 

see, for it shows that the old English spirit is net extinct, and that a faithful | oa withthe beautiful scenery of the nei 


too, that the people feel that the manner in which he was jostled ont of the | ,ix, barn, tables, and an excellent ice-house, Also, 2 frame dw pas house, ous 7 
Cabinet by his inferiors—and inferiors indeed they were—was ungenerous, and | garden. This property comprises sx acres of land im the a ye 


Ought not to be overlooked. At Newcastle he addressed a large assemblage, | 


while the rewards bestowed upon you ciously, and impressed on his listeners the necessity of their being conducted | 


) with caution. How much it is to be lamented that his Lordship has not always | O. Hatt, Esq. Dundas. 


Cholera at Halfaz.—Sivce our \ast we have received the following report of 
the Board of Heith, up to the 24th ult.:—Tuesday, September 16th, 23 cases 
and 12 deaths; /7th, 8 cases and Sdeathe; 18th, 11 eases and 8 deaths, 19th, 
14 cages and Bdeaths; 20th, 26 cases and 5 deaths; 2ist, 15 cases and 6 
deaths ; 22d, 7 cases and 6 deaths ; 23d, 7 cases and | death, 





We leam that Mrs. Austin's engagement at Philadelphia was a very success- 
fol one. She afterwards proceeded to Baltimore and opened in Cinderella, 
Mr. Jones slaying the Prince. 

Miss Philips has left town for Philadelphia. We think we can insure her 
every possble success among the cool and accurate judges of the drama, in 
that intellectual city, 

Mr. Shetdan Knowles took his benefit last night, which was an excellent one 
The compmy. and their reception of the distinguished dramatist and actor, 
were most lattering. 

Tom Cragle, whose story is so well known to the readers of the Albion, 
has been damatized, and is now playing at the Bowery with great success 
Our old frend, Mr. Flynn, is now the stage manager at the Bowery, having 
succeeded Ar. Farren; he has our best wishes for his success, in his new and 
arduous ocepation, 





From the Commercial Advertiser. 

Columbie College — It will be borne in mind that the British Government 
with a trulyliberal feeling granted a copy of the public documents of the empire, 
which havebeen printed at an expense of £200 sterling each copy, to several 
Colleges ofthe Union, and also a copy to the City Library, Nassau street, while 
Columbia College was overlooked, 

In consemence of which the British Consul feeling sensible of the omission, 
addressed aletter to Viscount Palmerston, expressing bis regret that the most 
ancient andtruly respectable institution, Columbia College, should have been 
overlooked, and requesting his lordship to order a copy, which request of the 
Consul bas »een complied with, This communication having been made 
through the Consul to the President of the Columbia College, the following 
resolution ws adopted and transmitted to Mr. Buchanan. 

Ata staid meeting of the Trustees of Columbia College on Wednesday the 
Ist of Octoler 1834, 

Resolved. That the clerk tranemit the thanks of thie Board to James Bu- 
chanan, Esq, bis Britannic Majesty's Consul, for the interest which he has 
manifested vith regard to this Institution, in applying for the books intended 
to be sent tit by the British Government, xtract from the minutes, 

CLEMENT C. MOORE, Clerk. 


HE FRENDS of Samuel Hawkes, who left London on the 29th day of May, 
1830, f° New hang weeny 4 obtam information as to pod — im New 
York, or shotld he have left &, to what part he may have gone, and any other par- 
tieulars reepeting hun. He was 22 years of age, ens by rene a fancy Brass or. 


agitation. He has pot forth another letter to the people of the sister king- | The last leter his parents received from him was dated, New York, November 29th, 


1830, 
Address Samuel Napper, at Mr. John Rayliey’s, 2 Hereules C Broad-street, 
London, or tis Office, Post’ Paid. Oct. 1i—It. 


4 BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION The following valuable and desirable 
opery in the Gore District :— 
In Flambeo’ Weet—The farm known o# Flamboro’ Cottage, being Lot fie 5, 90 





the Union—a project which can lead to nothing but disaster, since every mem- | Concession and formerly the residence of the late Col, 


—on which here is a goad and commodious dwelling howse, with good offices—s large 
and beowd © barn, oan sheds, &c., in which is a Scoteh made thrashing mill, ca- 
ble of thashing five hundred bushels in twelve hours—a grint-mill with two run of 
f stonesi® Complete operation, fit for uring flour for exportation—a saw- 
mill in gool repair and in the neighbourhood of an abundant supply of pine ten be r— 
a distillery ‘apable of running forty bushels of grain per day—a one shop, and dwel- 








for Miller, 8 . Cooper and Distiller, U the property there 
— i des ina high state of outivation, Dus af ~ and under good fence— 
well stocked with th i“ vines, 





and sheds. Upset price 1500. ‘ “— 
Lot No.|, in the ist Concession of Flamboro’ West, casteicing Gon -_ 
k store and frame storehower, with good cellarage. On 
Bay and Lake On- 
conveniett part of this farm there is a distant view of se | eed 
mountains. The farm is well watered with living springs. Upset price . : 
In y vero Oey a ewe story brick dwelling house, well deesed, pe im good ped 


of Ancaster, and would be a mont desirable residence for @ private or prfesmonal 
entle Upset price 001. : 
" The while oA the above property will be sold at the Cambrian House, Hamilton, at 
public aucson, (if not previously disposed of by private sale) on Friday, 24th October, 
ensuing 12 ‘ " ‘ - 
c Sale to commence at 12 acieock, neon. 
i ae desirous of viewing the several properties, will call upon the Hea tom: a 
Crooks, or Dr. Hamilton, Flamboro’ West, Matthew Crooks, Rag, Anc Toe tt tt. 7 
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HE NEW YORK GYMNASIUM, 39 Annestreet, is now of 
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heart, 





THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
The favourite Air sung by Miss Shirreff, in Herold’s Opera of The Chalienge: adapted by T. Cooke. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
—_ 





From its streams— from its wild-wood, 
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There is peace 





on the mountains 





There is joy 
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To my hotte, 











ah! restore me— 


pen for the season, 


and tm calling public attention to the establishment, Mr. Fullerjonsiders it, un- 


necessary to enter into a detailed account of the numerous and very#leciJed benefits | 


at affords, He will morely say, that to all who desire to regain of preserve their 


health, the exercises pursued in this institution are invaluable, asan evidence of 
which he has in his possession certijicates from some of the first m 
of this city and of Philadelphia, as wel! as many of his pupils, and v 
a pleasure in shewing to all who will call on him for that purpos 


parning taught upon the most approved principles. 





Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, 





ae LAW AGENCY.—J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 
. New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in Lond 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any part of Ex 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bene 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the 
Conveyancing and the making out of Tithes to Real Estates there, a 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other In 
cuted by partes in the United States to be used in England, and 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims wn 
Wills relating to property inl England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into @ect. 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessagy (le 









lay b 


heal gentlemen 

ich he will take 
“encing and 

[Oct. 4-4. } 


John Street, 
» he ean Insti- 
land, erther in | : - - 
} vemence of ladves wishing to come to her for musica! instruction. 
wers VEGETABLE HAIR OIL, recommended and approved by the 

Faculty, the only effectual remedy for restoring hair on bald heads. It 
nourishes and supports the hair, prevents its decay and falling off.---Round each 
genuine bottle is a Treatise on the Human Hair, by E. A. Ward, M.D., of about 30 
By Downer and 


and the other | 
wglish forms in | 
also with the 
rumenis, exe- | 
h the forms of | pages, sold wholesale and retail by the proprietor, 241 Spring-st, 
ler Commission #f Bankruptcy, | ‘Tyler, 88 Barclay-st., Rushton and Aspenwall, 110 Broadway, Place and Souillard, 
Sept. 27. 
Persons a 
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WW GLAND CANAL SHARES, or sa oy. 
[O-t. Mendt. J 


THOMAS DIXON, 34j Pine-street. 


ARWICK & Co, gold and silver siecle 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-S', 























refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
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} RS. MEARS respectfully informs the Ladies of New York and its vicinity, 

that she is now giving lessons in the following polite, fashionable, and necessa- 

| ry branches of Education: Flower Painting, Oriental Tinting and Mezzo Tint; Wax 
Fruits and Flowers; Rice Work; Worsted Flowers and Rog Work; Gold, Silver, 
and Silk Embroidery, with every style of Fancy Needle Work: the much admired 
Persian Work, so fashionable in London and Paris, of which she is sole inventress. 
Transfer Varnishing and Polishing taught upon a superior method. 


each month. 











) 





ISS STERLING has the pleasure of acquainting her pupils of last Winter, 

and the Public generally, that she has removed to the central situation, No. 3, 
Mercer-street, where she has taken a house for the better accommodation and con- 
[Sept. 20-4t, 


Ships. Masters. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | 

| Ajax, C. A. Hiern, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | 





and safe delivery of their goods, 





No. 2, Park Row, 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 




















NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, betweet 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpoo 


From New York. 
June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, 
July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, 
Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, 
Sept.i4, Jan. 14, May 14, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. a 
greatest exertions wil! be made to promote the interests of importers, by the spee®: 


1 on the 30th of 


From Liverpool. 
July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Aug. 30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Sept. 30, Jan, 30, May??, 
Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 3 








Nothing has been omitted in the construction ané 


furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. Lye 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, '8 fixed P 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the excinsive 0 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually obsery ed. _For 
sage,apply tothe masters, on board, orto Egern> WHITNEY. 


For freight er pe 


RACIE, PRIME & CO, or 


ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-stree: 











NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





y by ap- | . . , ope * ai from 
plying as above. All letters to be post paid. «9 ivese. | Ships. Masters. | Days af — from|Days of Sailing from Ships. Masters. Days a, ont Srong Days Ae / 
. —_ 4Vewe- 2 ork, avre. IVew- F or A os 6, 
R. ASSA HAMILTON, with his wifeywhoee maiden name wasMary English France, E. Funk, [Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. !,Jan.24,May24,Sep.24 Ontario Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,4Mar.16,July 162.0" 
. ‘ the rr eha . . bg 7 ir y ep sd - 6 1¢ oe 5 j 2, 1, Dee 
with their efx children, left Horton, King’s Co., N. Seoua, for s@ne part of the Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8 “ 8, “ 8,)Feb. 1, June 1, Oct.1, Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, “ 16, 16, Apni I, Avg. ve 
western states of America about the year 1800, and is supposed to havé settled some- | Francis Depau, |FI.Robinson, SG «06. F dee Oe GF 8, “* 8, Canada, Britton, July i, Nov. 1, Mar. |, * 16, oi ae |, 
where in Ohio or Titenots country, or in come part of America near i hose countrics, Rhone, iJ. Rockett, “24. “ 24, * 24, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Sovereign, Griswold, of 16, “ 16, rT 16, May 1, Sep. Le by "1. 
and has never beon beard of by ony of his friends; now as they are vety desirious to Utica, jDepeyster, Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, “ 24 * 24 nibal ebard Aug 1,Dec.1, Aprill,j “* 16, 1, . 
4 ’ . leur “os” 9 ® 7 \ ’ ‘ anniba', , —r A Oct. 1 Feb. |. 
hear from him or some of his family (if any living,) so fs they may come and receive | Formosa, |W. B.Orne,| “ 8, ‘* 8, “% &/Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1,| Philadelphia, Morgan, “16, * 16, 16,/June 1, Oct. fy 20" 
their share in a small pre rty left him by his father the late Samud Hamilton, of | Francois Ist, |W. Burrows} “16, ‘16, “ 16) “ 8, * g * 8, Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May lj ‘* 16, _ 16, Mor. |. 
Horton. The editors’ in the western parts of America will much oblige the friends Normandie, iw. W, a “- on won” we 1 & i6, President, Moore, “16, “16, “ 16,Uuly J, Nov. Ie of t 
of Assa Hamilton, if they would circulate this notice in their papers. [Oct 4-3, Chs. Carroll, Ww. Lee jFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “* 24, 24, * 24, | These ships are all of the first class, about “ tons bere te? 0 ee apt 
am - RES: guy oma Eee Charlemagne, lerce, i“ 8 “* 8 “* SJAprilt, Ang. 1, Dec.1, | best materials, copper and epper fastened, and are navigated by @ . 
EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Monthly Silvie De Grasse, NV eiderholdt| oe. ~ 16,| - io 8, enced commanders. Their accommedations for passengers are very Set ae eniway? 
Report- 1 the} * report 26 persons have been insured. Of an Gare Poland, Richardson, “ma * MN, a “ar * 6, * 16, | tensive, and for whom beds, on wine and ee = the best lead ipto 
an the City, and 10 out of the City. Of these, 9 are clerks, 3 Lawyer, 1 Farmer, 9 Erie, \J. Funk, Mar.l, July |, Nov. 1) “* 24, ** 24, “* 24. | be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agree sed 
Merchants, and 4 of other pursuits. Of these there are insured for $1000 and under Albary, jTmwkes, oa * 8 “ S&iMay 1, Sept. I, Jan. 1; in conjunctien with the proprietors of the several Liverp v0] Packet Lines, 7” pag the 
4; for $5,000 and ander 16; for $1,000 and under 6. Of these there are insured for Havre, iC.Stoddard,| “16, “16, “ 16/ “ 8, “ 8) * § | a¢ 6120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnish: ye ~e — each of 
I year and over 10; for 7 years Wen At ee’ for life 1. Number of Policies now _fieary IV. 11. Castoff. | “24, “24, “ 24) “16, “ 16, * 16 | established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on bo 
running, 429, Pre HARLES C. PALMER, Assistant Secretary. These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- | the ships. cas mates eniaene® 
New York, September 2d, 1834. ations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on bear che! 
~~ er ames on r a Ee nee, incladmge wimes and stores of every description. Goods sent to cither of the JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
| poe I ABINE TS, under the Patronage of R F nd im ihe s sat New York, « be forwarde iby their packet » ree ot all charges except GRINNELL, MINTURN and GC: 134 Front Sneath <5 SS 
ebitity . tt ally ince | GEORGE WILDES & Co.,No.19 Coleman street, London, =|, ay, 
An Establishment Is opel by Mi sE N “i § Ja $ C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVIN ISTON, 29 Wall st. | N. B.—tThe ships if the above line wi ntuinve to touch 8 Por puee ‘ ~ontine? 
Square, Lor { for the exclusive sale of Irs P s here ' s WM WHITLOCK. ir. 46 S h st. ltoland and receive passengers, from whe mb¢ is run daily 
enclosing remittances, will be punctually and prom; {O =i. JOHN I, BOYD, Broker, 49 Wal) st and to different parts of England. 
hs : » 4s ° jon lifferent J g 











